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Hackley 
School — 


N5th Year 


REETINGS to the Anniversary Issue of The Christian Register, from 
Give Unitarian-sponsored preparatory school for boys. Founded in 

1899 by church and educational leaders now famous in Unitarian 
history, Hackley this year celebrates its 45th anniversary. Founders 
Samuel A. Eliot, Frances Hackley, Minot Savage, Theodore C. Williams, 
Thomas Mott Osborne, William H. Baldwin, Carroll D. Wright influenced 
the continuing spirit of Hackley; gave it the vision that today keeps 
Hackley in the front ranks of the outstanding liberal schools of secondary 
education. 


S HACKLEY approaches its first half century of operation, friends 
of the school say: 


“Congratulations to Hackley School on the completion of forty-five years of effective service 
in American secondary education.” 
Craupe M. Furss, Headmaster, Phillips Academy 
“For nearly half a century this school has carried on liberal, forward-facing constructive work 
in the field of secondary education.” 
: Nicuotas Murray Butter, President, Columbia University 
“The years to come will require men who are educated for life. This is exactly what Hackley 
is designed to supply—it is a pre-flight school for the adventure of life.” 
Frevertck R. Grirrim, First Unitarian Church, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
“Hackley is rooted and grounded in a noble heritage, but fully alert to the new needs of a 
new era.” 
Freverick M. Extor, President, American Unitarian Association 


“The sort of education that will give a boy a self-starter of his own, make him capable of 
choosing and steering his own course, and then make him eager to use his powers in the 
service of the common good.” 

Samuet A. Extot, Trustee, Hackley School, 1899-1929 


N THE MIDST of a great wooded area, on a hill overlooking the 
Hudson, and only twenty miles from New York city, Hackley offers 
a program based on the understanding that all that happens to a boy 
within his surroundings is inescapably part of his learning experience. In 
Hackley, therefore, traditional courses are only part of the whole curriculum, 
and special emphasis is placed on other fields such as recreation, sports, 
health, hobbies, and personal responsibility in daily living. The community 
service program is an integral part of Hackley education, and opportunities. 
are abundant for participation in extensive programs of the arts—photog- 
raphy, painting, sculpture, dramatics, printing, crafts, and other researches. 
and explorations of individual interests. 


Hackley’s 107 students come from 14 states and 7 foreign countries, 
representing all denominations and every economic status, and are prepared’ 
for college or other post-school life. Its faculty are men of action—“people 
who are able to impart themselves, to liberate, and vivify other minds and 
spirits.” 


Hackley invites parents and sons to visit the school, and welcomes the: 
opportunity of giving its services to an increasing number of students. 


For further information write to 


MITCHELL GRATWICK, Headmaster 
Hackley School Tarrytown, New York 
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Truth Tastes Bitter These Days 


AND WE HAVEN'T TIME TO SUGAR COAT IT 
THE PROTESTANT speaks out where others merely whisper. .. . It un- 
masks those whom others merely indicate timidly or politely scold... . 
It analyzes a situation right through to its inexorable conclusion re- 
gardless of consequences. . . . That is why our readers understand the 
full meaning of the war. 


Our collaborators do not write according to an editorial formula. .. . 

Our editor does not place any limitations on a subject. . . . His only 
i. instructions are: ’’Get the facts, and interpret them honestly.” . . . That 
is why the editorials and articles in THE PROTESTANT are not only in- 
| formative but fearlessly revealing. 


THE PROTESTANT does not believe in smart-alecky criticism. . . . Its 
editorial policy is not to make futile even if brilliant comments, but to 
safeguard our democratic way of life wherever it may be attacked... . 
That is why our editorials and articles are studied by people who want 
to help in the shaping of the nation’s domestic and foreign policy. .. . 


READ THE PROTESTANT sons 
Subscrite Nou! 


THE PROTESTANT 
521 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


The Magazine 

that Recognizes 
the Truth as Its 
Address oy ee Se ee ee Only Censor 


Enter my subscription for 12 issues at $3. 
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COVER PICTURE 
Baltimore Church 1817-1944 
From the pulpit of this church Dr. 
William Ellery Channing preached his 
epoch-making sermon at the ordination of 
Jared Sparks, May 5, 1819. The church 
was built in 1817. Dr. W. W. W. Argow 


is the present minister. 


A. U. A. ANNUAL MEETING 


The Annual Meeting of the American 
Unitarian Association for the election of 
regional vice-presidents and directors, 
and. for the transaction of other business, 
will be held in Boston, Massachusetts, at 
Arlington Street Church on Thursday, 
May 25, 1944, beginning at 8:50 a. M. 
Please note change of hour. 

Paurrey Perxins, Secretary 


PENSION SOCIETY 


The Annual Meeting of the Unitarian 
Service Pension Society will be held in 
Eliot Hall, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, 


Massachusetts, at 4:00 Pp. m. on May . 


23, 1944, for the transaction of the fol- 
lowing business: (1) to hear reports of 
the officers and board of directors; (2) 
to elect officers and directors for the en- 
suing year; (3) to consider ways and 
means of promoting the Revised Con- 
tributory Pension Plan; (4) to consider 
such other business as may properly 
come before the meeting. 


Dan Huntineton Fenn, Secretary 


SUNDAY SCHOOL SOCIETY 


The Unitarian Sunday School Society 
nominations for officers for 1944-45 are 
as follows: for president, Rev. Carl A. 
Seaward, Dorchester, Massachusetts; for 
clerk-treasurer, Mr. Elmer  Stelley, 
Chelmsford, Massachusetts; for directors, 
Rev. Carl B. Bihldorff, Brookline, 
Massachusetts; Mrs. George H. Bonsall, 
Quincy, Massachusetts; and Mrs. Fritz 
H. Schaefer, Indianapolis, Indiana. 
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The Distinction Disappears 


The distinction between right and left, like that between 
Negroes and whites or Jews and Gentiles, disappears in the 
course of the great collective effort to which we have dedicated 
ourselves. —Siwney Hmuman, President, 

Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America 


7 
NE of America’s distinguished leaders of organ- 
() ized labor has stated the fundamental issue for 
all of us at this point in history. Incidentally 
he also states the issue for all of us in Unitarian 
churches preparing for our annual week of meetings 
in Boston, May 22-25. 

As this editorial is being written, weeks before it 
appears in the’ hands of our readers, Mr. Churchill, 
Mr. Roosevelt and General Montgomery have spoken 
on the supreme importance of Allied unity and morale 
as the invasion of Europe approaches. It ought to be 
crystal-clear that our meetings as a liberal church 
body reflect at every point the relationship of our 
work to the aspirations of all free people in the world 
who are pledged to victory against the Fascist powers. 
To do anything less during the Boston meetings is to 
be guilty of moral irresponsibility of the first order. 

Our Congregational friends are seeking a million 
signatures to a declaration for an international world 
order. It is not for us to object to this step as pre- 
mature unless we are prepared with equal vigor to 
secure our full quota of signatures to a pledge of unity 
behind a program of full support of the war effort, a 
program so specific and unequivocal that none would 
doubt our purpose—the achievement of a victory of 
people’s arms everywhere so decisive that. the second 
step, an international order, would be built on firm 
foundations. 

We should be perpetually conscious of the efforts 
of the enemy, both overseas and at our doorstep, paid 
and unpaid, to frustrate our efforts, to divide our 
forces, to deflect our attention to secondary issues. 
(Hitler has no better helpers than those people who 
lack a sense of perspective in the midst of war, who 
miss the woods for the trees and are thus neutralized 
as leaders in the main struggle for victory.) On the 
eve of the Second Front every diversionary tactic is 
employed. In South Boston anti-Semitism breaks out 
afresh with youth in uniform the victims, in South 


Carolina and Mississippi local politicians declare them- — 


selves for “white supremacy” at the very moment that 
colored airmen win new gains in Italy. In Detroit 
affidavits indicate the zeal with which Ford manage- 
ment attempts to foment strikes within its plants. 
From California William Randolph Hearst multiplies 
his editorials against the nations joined with us, espe- 
cially Great Britain and the Soviet Union. 


So the hostile forces opposed to a militant democ- 
racy at war release their weapons of division, hate and 
fear within our cities and our towns, determined to 
destroy our growing unity of mind and purpose. None 
of us within the liberal church should suffer illusions 
about our role within this struggle. We are not specta- 
tors for a single instant. The Laodiceans are with the 
enemy. Our future as a free, prophetic institution is 
at stake. The forthright church established in the 
days of Channing, May and Higginson is under mortal 
fire. Moral myopia, spiritual lassitude or plain failure 
to see first things first today can end a mighty record 
of our Unitarian cause initiated by bold men in Poland, 
Hungary and Spain four centuries ago. We must 
renew a great tradition with new deeds of valor now. 

Mr. Hillman is correct: “The distinction between. 
left and right, like that between Negro and white or 
Jews and Gentiles, disappears in the course of the 
ereat collective effort.” This kind of speech is needed 
during Anniversary Week. Whatever differences we 
have in our liberal household of faith melt into insig- 
nificance when compared with the assaults upon all 
of our cherished convictions by a common foe, a foe 
that hates all faithful religion, all people who proclaim 
equality, all institutions built through the centuries by 
liberated men and women. To fail to understand the 
price of victory is to defraud ourselves. 

We in the Unitarian churches are not just meeting 
for another Anniversary Week of planning, inspiration 
and discussion. The eyes of Unitarians in occupied 
lands, in Central Europe and the Philippines, are upon 
us as we meet. We are gathering this month to add 
our part to a titanic struggle. It is for us to demon- 
strate our spiritual fertility, our moral reserves as 
religious men, our skills as advocates of a democratic 
church abreast of modern thought. 

The usual agenda of denominational affairs is not 
enough. Our “purpose that unites’ must be made 
clear with plans of action for our churches rather than 
with rhetoric. The issue of free religion, of the unin- 
timidated conscience and of the emerging people’s 
church is indissolubly related to the war in which our 
sons are now engaged around the world. They both 
emerge in victory or fall together by our failure in this 
year of crisis. We are not gathering in Boston just to 
lay wreaths upon the shrines of our prophetic ances- 
tors nor to debate a budget. We are part of a struggle 
in which our every asset is at stake, a struggle far 
from won, in which the truly spiritual forces have the 
striking power of armed divisions in the field. The 
spirit is not. neutral where the destiny of men lies in 
the balance between annihilation and the Promised 
Land of freedom. S: HF: 
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“Commensurate to all evils 
are the powers of the soul” 


—WILLIAM ELLERY CHANNING 


THE 
BALTIMORE SERMON ANNIVERSARY 
1819 - 1944 


HALLOWED anniversaries are the spiritual birthdays of the soul! July 4, 1776, and 
May 5, 1819, will be forever memorable in the epic story of America. On the first 
there was proclaimed the political independence of the minds and bodies of men; on 
the second, the spiritual independence of the. souls of men. Cradled in these events 
was the prophecy that the dream of man’s coronation was on the horizon. Everywhere 
man stood on tiptoe, straining to hear the feet of history marching to the drumbeat 
of conquest. Freedom, Liberty, Independence, Self-reliance, Mastery, rang as the 
tocsin to liberate man’s spiritual selfhood from his ancient slavery. 


ALAS, another morning has dawned; its horizon is not gilded by the prophecy of a 
sunlit day. Faith and Reason, the high priests who ministered in man’s inner sanc- 
tury, have been replaced by unbelief and fear. Supinely, men have enslaved them- 
selves to a new and more terrifying authoritarianism, thus paralyzing the free crea- 
tive upsurge of their souls. This creeping paralysis of the spirit manifests itself in 
the political, economic, social and religious spheres with ever-increasing virulence. 
The individual willingly permits himself to be transformed from a private person to 
a numerical unit in the group or a mass, because as part of an impersonal public he 
gains power through the force of numbers. Authority, once so jealously prized as 
having its bastions in the individual soul, is willingly delegated to the church, the 
state, the economic system or the social order. Personal responsibility, the supreme 
dynamic power of individuality, is gladly surrendered for the spurious security these 
soul-destroying authorities guarantee. Individuality is only a vestigial curiosity of 
man’s adolescence. 


WHENCE has come this spiritual debacle? We lost our souls by ruling out of consid- 
eration all values with reference to the spirit, and in turn tried to ground all values, 
freedom included, on a strictly economic and political foundation, as if they were 
produced and existed only for a brainless and impersonal equilibrium of social forces; 
at last to find that when the inwardness of the sources of freedom is gone, constitu- 
tional guarantees do not for long guarantee, and each power-delegated group begins 
to take liberties with individuals, and even with the organized life of a people. 


FREEDOM is not brought forth like an invention of a machine which forever after 
requires only a little oiling and adjusting. On the contrary, it is a living thing that 
must be regrown in every soul in each generation with strenuous discipline and deep 
agonizings of spirit. To what end is it to have freedom of worship and then neglect | 
to worship; to have freedom to think and then spurn to think; freedom of speech and 
then refuse to contend; freedom to assemble and neglect to assemble? Only by 
constant exercise can this spiritual life be kept alive, mature, and at length come to 
fruitage. 


ONCE again there rises the luminous soul of William Ellery Channing to challenge a 
lethargic generation to rise up and declare anew its spiritual independence, and thus. 
refind its soul. Never has the time been so vibrant with urgency for the individual to 
place full-measured reliance upon reason as the only weapon capable of leading 
captive animality, passion, unreason and fear. A new heroism challenges us: it is the 
heroism of belief in ourselves, in one another, in universal truth, and the ultimate 
Moral Candor. Commensurate to all evils are the powers of the soul! 


—W. WALDEMAR W. ARGOW 
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The Role of Russia in Tomorrow’s World 
f - By JOHANNES STEEL 
Author of “Men Behind the War” 


+ 


HERE can be no doubt that a number of political 

and diplomatic problems will become extremely 

acute the moment the Allied armies land on the 
European Continent. 

The great question that exists in the minds of many 
who look at historical processes only superficially is the 
question of the role the new Russian colossus will play 
m postwar Europe and how its policies will affect the 
fate of European liberty. 

There is a clamor today in wide sections of the 
reactionary American press and amongst the isola- 
tionist and pro-Fascist block in Congress to the effect 
that European liberty or liberty everywhere is threat- 
ened by the Russian colossus. These newspaper 
owners and politicians know full well there can be no 
peace without the joint exercise of American, British 
and Russian industrial strength within the framework 
of an international organization. 

What these men fear is not Russia or the influence 
of Russian ideas, but rather that the American people 
and the British people and the Russian people might 
get to know one another better and find out after all 
that they are not so different from one another. What 
are the facts? 

In both the European and the Asiatic world a new 
pattern is beginning to emerge, fashioned by new social 
concepts and the creation of new and tremendous 
centers of economic and political power. It is impos- 
sible at this stage to discern more than its bare out- 
lines—but it is already clear that it will be utterly 
different from the old, and will largely govern condi- 
tions of life on this planet for many generations to 
come. ; 

A new colossus has arisen on the eastern borders of 
Europe which in sheer weight of numbers and indus- 
trial power dwarfs the rest of the Continent. The 
German nation knows full well that the dream of 
making Berlin the capital of enslaved Europe is over 
now—and forever, unless it can achieve a military 
stalemate and then divide the Western democracies 
from their Eastern partner by exploiting the “Bolshevik 
bogey.” 

Roosevelt. and Churchill will not fall into that 
obvious trap, but the fact remains that every small 
nation in Europe is watching the shift of power to 
Moscow. 


The Soviet Union stands midway between the © 


European world and the world of Asia. Her frontiers 
march with those of Mongolia, China and Persia as 
well as with Central Europe. Like the United States, 
Russia is both an Atlantic and Pacific power. Russia 
also resembles Great Britain, in that she can ignore 
neither Europe nor the countries that border the 
Pacific and Indian Oceans. 


If Russia were to attempt to dominate Europe, she 
would at once solidify united European opposition 
against her under German leadership—and so hand 
to Germany her only possible chance of resuming her 
old game. The Kremlin knows that Russia’s future 
requires Anglo-American co-operation which would be 
denied if Stalin were foolish enough to ape Hitler. 

Anyhow what would be the material incentives? 
Land? Natural resources? Manpower? Russia already 
has them in superabundance. She is not a state hungry 
for expansion, but an enormous empire with huge tasks 
and opportunities for development within her borders. 

That is not to say that the Soviet Union does not 
intend to wield very great influence in postwar 
Europe. She does and will. It is evident that she is 
determined to reincorporate the Balkan States, por- 
tions of pre-1939 Poland and probably Bessarabia; but 
she wants a strong, democratic and independent 
Poland. 

The recent treaty with Czechoslovakia, which 
President Benes negotiated, is probably a model for 
several others with the Danubian countries. Such 
countries will enjoy very real economic and political 
autonomy—but they would probably be very unwise 
to follow in the future the example of, say, Argentina, 
and attempt a totalitarian coup and so depart from 
the straight and narrow path of democracy. 

Under such conditions, with Anglo-American co- 
operation, need the nations of Western Europe fear 
for the future? May it not indeed be that this new 
phenomenon of a mighty European and Asiatic stabi- 
lizer ridding Europe of the bugbear of Teutonic aggres- 
sion forever, and working (for wider purposes) with 
the British Commonwealth and the United States, will 
open a new and happier epoch? 

By continuing the sincere and realistic partnership 
with the Soviet Union that British and American 
leaders have established, we can make an essential 
contribution to that end. If, on the other hand, preju- 
dice or misconceived self-interest cause us to draw 


Johannes Steel, commentator 
over WMCA since 1937, has 
visited Europe, Asia and 
South America. In 1941 as 
correspondent for Liserty he 
cabled the first complete story 
on the flight of Rudolph Hess. 
He writes a column, “Steel 
Filings,’ in the New Yor« 
Post. 
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back, we will play straight into the hands of some 
(probably yet unborn) Muscovite Charlemagne, and 
the fault will lie not in our stars or in immutable 
destiny, but in ourselves, that we are underlings. 

The new Soviet Constitution declares that the 
jurisdiction of the central government covers “the 
establishment of the general character of the relations 
between the Union republics and foreign states,” and 
secondly, “the organization of the defense of the 
U. S. S. R., the direction of all armed forces of the 
U. S. S. R., and the establishment of the directing 
principles of the organization of military formations of 
the Union Republics.” 

These clauses completely dispose of the idea that 
individual republics of the Union are now on a footing 
similar to that of the British Dominions within the 
Commonwealth. The latter not only enjoy separate 
diplomatic representation, but order their foreign rela- 
tions entirely at their own discretion and not within 
the framework of the policy laid down by a central 
authority. 

It seems clear that these constitutional changes are 
primarily domestic. Certain external advantages are 
also, no doubt, anticipated. In larger measure, local 
autonomy is probably expected to make the incorpora- 
tion of the Baltic States in the Union conform with 
the principles of the Atlantic Charter. 

The idea that the Russians expect that a solid 
phalanx of seventeen Soviet delegates would be able 
to vote down opposition at an international conference 
does not bear examination. International conferences 
are governed by the weight of the powers represented, 
and not by a process of counting heads. 

The new development undoubtedly opens up a new 
era for the vast area controlled from Moscow. It 
would become a source of irritation and difficulty in 
external affairs only if Anglo-American-Russian good 
will were to fail. 

Like the French Jacobins, the Bolsheviks dreamed 
and worked for a world-wide revolution that would 
guarantee the experiment in Russia against overthrow 
from the outside. Meanwhile, a nation of illiterate 
peasants had been transformed into a mighty indus- 
trialized state which, when the test came, withstood 
the onslaughts of the then strongest military power 
in the world. That astonishing achievement is greatly 
accelerating the movement, led by Stalin, which trusts 
in national pride and loyalty to the Soviet Republics— 
instead of to an ambiguous world revolution—to guar- 
antee the security of a noncapitalist state. 

It feels sufficiently sure of itself to reward indi- 
vidual prowess with privilege, and to recognize the 
Christian church, which demands a loyalty to faith 
that transcends loyalty to the temporal state. The 
Communist Party is so sure of its future that it has 
become Russian. 

If Communism does, in fact, spread through devas- 
tated Europe, the cause will not be sinister plottings 
of Moscow, but the bankruptcy of democracy—of 
which the United States and the British Common- 
wealth are the trustees. 
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Our major task will only begin after the Anglo- 
American armies have triumphed on the European 
battlefields. Let it not be said of us: “The fault, dear 
Brutus, is not in our stars, but in ourselves, that we 
are undetrlings.” 


The Register Recommends: 
MOVIES 


The Negro Soldier (U. S. Army Signal Corps). “A - 
brave, important and hopeful event in the history 
of United States race relations,” says Time. The 
Army has done what Hollywood has generally failed 
to do—make a film that honors the part Negroes 
have played and are playing in our history. Be- 
cause of its importance, we urge you to ask your 
local theatres to show this film soon (it has just 
been released to commercial distributors). After 
May 15, 16 mm. prints will be available for educa- 
tional use. 

In Our Time (Warner Bros.) with Ida Lupino and 
Paul Henreid. A,rare film from Hollywood on 
wartime Poland’s response to democratic leadership. 
Excellent for high-school and college young people. 


PLAYS 


The Searching Wind by Lillian Hellman. Produced by 
Herman Shumlin; with Cornelia Otis Skinner, 
Dennis King, Dudley Digges. The new play by 
America’s most vital anti-Fascist playwright is a 
study of appeasement diplomacy and its effects, 
from Mussolini’s march on Rome to the present. 


RADIO 


America’s Town Meeting with four high-school stu- 
dents speaking on “Does Youth Want Social Secu- 
rity from the Cradle to the Grave?” Blue Network, 
Thursday, May 4, 8:30-9:30 p. m. E. W. T. 


BOOKS 

U. E. Guide to Political Action. New York: The 
United Electrical Radio and Machine Workers of 
America. This 162-page book pioneers brilliantly 
in the field of guidance for political action. While 
it is written for labor unions, church social-action 
groups can profit greatly from its chapters on 
“Where We Start,” “What Political Action Com- 
mittees Do,” “Candidates,” “Campaigns,” and 
“Useful Information.” Its illustrations, format and 
style set a high standard. An election year “must.” 

In Guerrilla China. New Work: China Aid Council. 
25c. This report of the China Defense League, a 
beautifully illustrated booklet on medical projects, 
children’s projects, and refugee famine relief in the 
border regions of China, is a remarkable document. 
It can be ordered from the China Aid Council, 
1790 Broadway, New York City 19. 

Why Race Riots? Lessons from Detroit by Earl 
Brown. New York: Public Affairs Committee, Inc. 
A study with recommendations that apply to De- 
troit and to many other cities as. well. 


S. H. F. 


: BRITISH UNITARIANISM 
In the Fifth Year of War 


Dr. Dexter recently visited England as a representa- 
tive of the American Unitarian Association and the 
Unitarian Service Committee. This report on British 
Unitarianism will be followed next month with an 
article by Mr. Edwin B. Goodell, Jr., a Unitarian lay- 
man from Wayland, Massachusetts, who has just 
returned from a government mission. His subject 
will be “Impressions from England.” 


reached England, but after almost a year and a 

half in non-English-speaking lands it was warming 
to hear my native tongue. It was even greater pleas- 
ure to resume contact with the British Unitarians, 
who not only understand one’s language but are the 
inheritors of the same traditions and feelings. It was 
good not to have to explain to all concerned why one 
thought and acted as one did, and equally good, even 
better, to’find a group of men and women who, after 
almost five years of war and rumors of war, were 
carrying on their religious and secular affairs in the calm 
expectation of victory. There was no boasting, on the 
one hand, and no unnecessary and embarrassing grati- 
tude on the other. Despite ruined churches, rationing 
such as we have never known, limitations on travel, 
and above all five years of blackout, complete and 
Stygian in the autumn and winter,—the British Unitar- 
jans, as indeed British religious people of all creeds, 
continue their services and their multifarious organiza- 
tions for their own and the public good. Never was 
their contribution more needed than now. The Blitz 
was itself a tonic, but now the war has in part at least 
moved away from Britain, though soldiers—British, 
Dominion, Allied and American have not, and the five 
years’ strain is beginning to tell. People are tired, they 
become impatient and fretful, and the church, both 
because it inculcates the long view on the one hand, 
and gives opportunities for activities and social con- 
tacts on the other, has a distinct part to play. 

British Unitarianism is in my judgment stronger 
and more aggressive than I have ever known it. I am 
not&speaking primarily of strength in numbers, though 
even here when one considers that nine-tenths of the 
young people, men and women are either in the forces 
_ or in munitions work, and that older people and children 
are evacuated, things are not going badly. What I am 
referring to is the fact that the Unitarians in Britain 
have had the strength frankly to admit that while they 
—and I might add parenthetically we—have a gospel 
which is tacitly accepted by thousands of thinking men 
and women, and which our times desperately need, we 
have not succeeded in securing the acknowledged 
adherence of these thousands to our cause. That 
means, say the British, that there is something wrong 
with us. And they are trying to find out what it is. 


|: was a cold, foggy October morning when I 


Is it organization, or ritual or lack of ritual? Is it 
complacency or just plain laziness? Are we still living 
institutionally or intellectually in the nineteenth cen- 
tury? And perhaps most important of all are we vague 
and indefinite in our thinking? Have we and they 
attempted the impossible straddle of standing with one 
foot in the camp of orthodoxy and the other in the 
less popular but far more interesting camp of intellec- 
tual and religious honesty? These and many other 
questions are being asked by the British Unitarians of 
themselves and through a recently appointed commis- 
sion of inquiry they are trying to get the answers. It 
reminds an American Unitarian of our own Appraisal 
Commission although they seem to be less concerned 
with organization and more with fundamentals of belief 
and practise. Another difference is that the process is 
being conducted without outside help by a committee of 
the General Assembly. What the results will be no one 
yet knows, but as it was with us, there is no question 
that the attempt is worth while, and far more than in 
cur case, it takes courage and vision to do it at this 
moment. 


British Unitarians are proud, proud as every Briton 
rightly is, of the courageous battle which he and his 
are putting up against evil. They have a right to 
remember that for an entire year they and they alone 
stood unaided against a victorious Germany with prac- 
tically all Europe at her back. They are proud of what 
British and Dominion soldiers and sailors have done in 
all quarters of the globe. They are proud, and this is 
an especial pride of our own group—so many of them 
from the industrial North—of the work of the muni- 
tions makers and artisans, owners, managers and em- 
ployees alike, without which Germany would be treat- 
ing Britain today and ourselves tomorrow as she is now 
treating France and Greece. They are proud of the 
way the ordinary Briton has accepted and is still accept- 
ing bombings and destruction, hardships and controls. 
And they are proud too of their contributions as a 
denomination. The bombed churches continue their 
services. British Unitarians are shouldering their full 
share of the refugee burden. Since May, 1940, 60,000_ 
non-British refugees have been admitted to the United 
Kingdom and they are still being admitted at the rate 
of 800 a month. British Unitarians, with very limited 
American financial help, are looking after a number of 
Czechoslovak child refugees. It is British Unitarian 
personnel, taken from churches that could scarcely 
spare it, and British money mainly, that is carrying 
forward the work of the Hibbert Houses. They are 
above all proud of their men and women in the services, 
many of them now years away from home, and hun- 
dreds of them never to return. 

The British Unitarians are proud, too, of the contri- 
bution which they have made to the leadership of the 
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nation. Lord Woolton, a prominent member of our 
Liverpool Church, assumed early in the war, following 
three or four short-lived predecessors in office, the 
thankless job of Minister of Foods. Today, with the 
single exception of Churchill, he is the most popular 
member of the government, because he has done an 
exceptionally good job. No one has gone without, food 
and supplies have been distributed impartially to rich 
and poor alike, and there is practically no “black 
market.” No nation in the war has such a record, and 
all agree that Lord Woolton is responsible. With every- 
thing in the Food Ministry in good shape, Lord Woolton 
has just been named by Churchill to take over the 
even more difficult task of Minister of Reconstruction. 

While Woolton is outstanding, other Unitarians 
have done much. English concern for refugees and the 
underprivileged generally has had its personification in 
the House of Commons in Eleanor Rathbone, another 
Unitarian from Liverpool. Sir Sydney Jones has 
recently resigned as Lord Mayor of Liverpool, due to 
ill-health following years of leadership of that great 
port city. Ronald Jones, his brother and the Treasurer 
of the General Assembly, holds a record as the fire- 
watcher of St. Paul’s who has put in the maximum 
hours of duty, a fitting task for a well-known architect 
in wartime. Rev. George Grieve, who has recently 
been appointed chairman of the English Unitarian 
Service Committee, gave yeoman service as Honorary 
Inspector of Alien Internees at the Isle of Man. His 
ability and tact—and above all his lack of sloppy senti- 
mentalism coupled with genuine concern for the 
welfare of his charges, secured for him a position of 
national leadership in his field. There are many such, 
but I must not leave out Sir Phillip Colfox. He is not 
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only the originator and the chief protagonist of the 
Hibbert Houses, but so many wartime duties have 
fallen on him in his home county of Dorset—partly 
because he is a crippled ex-officer of the last war and 
more because he is willing to take them—that he had 
to resign his seat in the House of Commons: Just as 
I left England he was named by the Lord Chancellor 
as one of the three nominees for High Sheriff of his 
county. 

Many others should be mentioned, but I must not 
neglect the most modest of the lot and the one whose 
labors most intimately concern us. No Unitarian has 
carried heavier duties without complaint or achieved 
greater success in his chosen field than Rev. Mortimer 
Rowe, the Secretary of the General Assembly. His has 
been a difficult task during the past four years, he has 
been called upon to make bricks without straw time 
and time again, but unlike the children of Israel he 
has succeeded. The General Assembly is a strong body 
today, and its strength lies very largely in the leader- 
ship Rowe has given it. Always kind and courteous, 
but with little patience for fools and “wooly sentimen- 
talists,” Mortimer Rowe has for fifteen years now 
personified in himself the contribution of Britsh 
Unitarianism to British civic and religious life. 

A serious concern among the British Unitarians, as — 
among many other non-conformist groups, is the prevy- 
alence of conscientious-objection, particularly among 
their younger ministers. There is evident at every 
point a desire to protect the “C. O.” but the question 
is constantly asked as to why there should be so many. 
Far be it from me to give the answer, but one given 
several times in England is that our religious teaching 
has placed too much emphasis on the individual and 
his soul, and too little on the individual and his duties 
to his fellows,. To save one’s soul from guilt seems to 
many thoughtful British Unitarians of far less im- 
portance than to do one’s best to save civilization and 
human decency, even at the cost ,of murder and 
destruction of those who threaten it. Perhaps religious 
teaching may become more realistic after the war. 

A very encouraging development is the recent 
establishment of the British Unitarian Service Com- 
mittee, with the same objective as ours. For a long 
time, under the leadership of Rosalind Lee and George 
Grieve, British Unitarians have been doing rather 
informally but none the less magnificently, in and out 
of Britain the same sort of thing we have attempted 
elsewhere. Naturally, since Britain was a battleground, 
most of their work was there, but now that day is 
past, and they desire to reach out. Plans are being 
made for what we hope will be close and effective 
co-operation between the two kindred groups. Each 
can help the other, and above all working side by side 
for an aim which is unselfish for both will make for the 
close understanding which we all desire. This com- 
mittee contains a number of the most thoughtful lay- 
men and ministers in Great Britain, and in addition 
to working in the field alongside our American group, 
will represent British Unitarianism in relation to the 
government and other religious and. civic bodies inter- 
ested in the field of relief and reconstruction. 


HORACE WILLIAMS 


Philosopher of Chapel Hill 
By SIDNEY S. ROBINS 


rialize Henry Horace Williams, graduate of the ° 


al HERE is good reason for the Register to memo- 


Harvard Divinity School, fifty years professor of 
philosophy at the University of North Carolina, dubbed 
“gadfly of Chapel Hill” and “Tarheel Socrates.” A 
recent biography has recalled him to friends of Harvard 
days who had lost sight of him when he disappeared in 
1890 into a southern fogbank.1_ Down there, he famil- 
iarized a southern state with the name and fame of 
Dean Charles Carroll Everett of the Divinity School. 
He carried with him an interpretation of Hegel that 
was built upon Dean Everett’s foundations. He also 
took along a general liberal influence, and the wise ones 
frequently said that he was just bringing to the South 
the message of Channing and Emerson. 

Probably few, if any, would dispute President Frank 
Graham’s citation of “Horace” as that teacher who 
“has made more men intellectually conscious” than any 
other in the history of the University of North Carolina. 
Over the years, Horace resisted calls to speak hither 
and yon, saying that a teacher owes his very best to 
his students; nevertheless, the radiation of campus 
teaching, the state newspapers, and the few addresses 
his old students led him into giving, combined to make 
him a public figure as well as an academic one. From 
1890 until the first World War he was under fire of 
orthodoxy (political and religious) for his job, while 
tending the wick of free thought on a college campus. 
Then came a period when “Old Man Horace” was an 
established institution, admired and looked to by 
many, warmly denounced by others, much discussed 
by thoughtful people all over the state. 

Not only an influential teacher, Horace was a 
unique one. Nobody knew him without thinking of 
Socrates or Diogenes; many—like Tom Wolfe—found 
in him their living example of The Philosopher; but to 
unconventionality and philosophy he added the flavor 
of a strong individuality. 

He never gave a course in the history of philosophy, 
or in any segment of it. That is to say he rejected 
learning as an original aim. He said the time to look 
up what someone else had said on a subject was after 
you had become interested in the subject itself. Learn- 
ing skipped around the outer ends of branches; phil- 
osophical development begins at the roots. He would 
quote many philosophers, especially Hegel—who, he 
thought, included them all—but he never gave a course 
cn philosophies, not even on Hegel’s. 

No matter what the field of study at the moment 
(logic, ethics, philosophy of religion), he was quite 


*Robert W. Winston, Horace Williams: Gadfly of Chapel 
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likely to begin the period with an analysis of last 
night’s lecture in the chapel, or an incident on the foot- 
ball field, or a letter from a former student, or a 
Socratic encounter with some fellow teacher who had 
failed to define something to his satisfaction. He 
quizzed his colleagues on the crosswalks until many 
of them learned to run from him. He reported them 
to his classes, often unfairly of course—since they were 
absent—but the students enjoyed it. He led his own 
students into intellectual traps, finding nothing more 
enjoyable than to throw them for a big laugh. But 
they constantly visited him in his study in the eve- 
nings, without previous notice, and were always wel- 
comed. They stopped him on the campus, if he did 
not stop them first, to raise questions. Philosophy 
was taught at all hours and all over the place—a case 
of semper, ubique, ab omnibus. For the students aped 
him in the gadfly business and Judge Winston recalls 
a new football coach who was astounded to find a 
whole campus talking philosophy. 

The total effect of Horace’s teaching was not to 
convert students to a single set of opinions, or to all 
of his own most confident ones. Nobody ever claimed 
to understand him adequately, although they got the 
point that he and Hegel thought truth to be many- 
sided and to involve development. His students went 
different ways in politics, into different churches—and 
seemed to carry his sympathy along with them. He 
did leave with all a fund of central ideas and illustra- 
tions: any question they were ever to meet would 
recall his classroom. And he taught them all to accept 
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no tradition or slogan without putting it to the proof, 
to study all around subjects and try to form compre- 
hensive views. 

In 1890 there was no Unitarian church in North 
Carolina. Hundreds of Tarheels first heard of Unitar- 
ianism through a Methodist licentiate, the only pro- 
fessor of philosophy (as distinguished from “Christian 
philosophy”) in the state. To Horace, that prefix, 
“Christian,” suggested the dogmatic orthodoxy which 
always ties thought by the heels. The clearest thing 
about philosophy was that it was the free activity of 
mind. He always honored Unitarians for having 
headed a protest in the name of religious freedom. 

What was his relation in theology to Dean Everett, 
his old teacher? Well, Dr. Everett’s Science of 
‘Thought (probably more used as a logic text at Chapel 
Hill than anywhere else) had set up as the pattern of 
organic or final truth the proposition: “The individual 
is the universal.” That was to say, thought must 
finally grasp reality as an inner relation of opposites. 
Religion is concerned with feeling and realizing this 
relation of opposites in its most fundamental and vital 
reach. The individual is religious when he knows him- 
self as universal. This is the truth that appears in 
Jesus’ admonition that the individual must die to live. 


Jesus had the universal consciousness (“The Father 
in me, and I in you”) and that is the inner meaning of 
the doctrine of the Incarnation. Undoubtedly, this is 
about what Hegel had said of the place of Jesus in 
history. To Horace, Jesus, as symbol, was the central 
feature or focus of Christianity; he was idealized, not 
as a perfect character, but as the one man in history 
who has understood what religion is. Horace always 
said that Dr. Everett had missed the cue in not relating 
his logic to his theology. 

Likewise, in the early days of the Humanist con- 
troversy, Horace’s comment was that reality has two 
sides to be inwardly and dialectically related: indi- 
vidual and universal; man-the-animal and God. Judge 
Winston pictures the old teacher gazing out of his 
favorite window, hands folded behind back, saying: 

“God must be lived. .. . The individual must exhibit 
the universal attitude of life. . . . Love is the absolute 
synthesis, the consciousness of the individual that he 
is in and of the cosmic process. Every particle of 
matter in the universe is attracted by every other 
particle. That is the master vision of Newton. There 
is in any particle the quality of response to the cosmic 
process. This absolute unity is the law of science, the 
truth of philosophy. It is the God of religion.” 


WHAT IS A GOOD PRAYER? 


By HENRY WILDER FOOTE 


This article is tne second in a series of three. The 
first, “What Is a Good Hymn?” by Henry Leland 
Clarke, was published in March. The third, “What 
Is a Good Sermon?” by Dr. Halford E. Luccock of 
the Yale Divinity School, will appear soon. 


HAT are the standards of excellence by which 
\ we should gauge the worthiness of the prayer 
offered by the minister in the course of a service 
of worship? When we speak of “the prayer” we usually 
refer to what is also called “the pastoral prayér,” which 
our forefathers often called “the long prayer” because 
preachers mighty in prayer would often run on for 
twenty minutes or more. That prayer, commonly 
following the scripture reading, is still the principal 
one in our service, but usually it is not the only one, 
and its scope and content obviously depend somewhat 
on what has preceded it. 

It is fitting that the service should open with an 
invocation—a turning our hearts and minds to con- 
template the Eternal. It should be brief, concise and 
to the point. The collect form is the best here, con- 
sisting of an address, a petition and a statement of the 
end desired, all in a single sentence. A perfect example 
of an opening collect is the one by Cranmer from the 
“Communion Office” of The Book of Common Prayer: 


O God, unto whom all hearts are open, all desires known, 
and from whom no secrets are hid, cleanse the thoughts of our 
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hearts by the inspiration of thy Holy Spirit, that we may 
perfectly love thee, and worthily magnify thy holy name. 


The Lord’s Prayer, repeated in unison, is the symbol 
of our unity of spirit with the whole church in all the 
ages. It is a mistake to drop out of our worship this 
heritage from the past. The prayer at the offertory 
—if any—and the prayer following the sermon are 
also most effective if in the collect form. In any case 
they should not be longer than two or three short 
sentences. 


The mood of worship should have been effectively 
developed by the time the pastoral prayer is reached. 
It is best introduced by the simplest possible phrase, 
“Let ‘us pray,” rather than by roundabout circumlocu- 
tion. What follows may be either litanies (reSponsive 
prayers) or other read prayers selected from the rich 
collection in our Services. of Worship—where those 
Services are used—or a prayer in the minister’s own 
words. Probably most of our congregations and minis- 
ters prefer the latter. It is not necessary to enter into 
the age-long controversy as to whether extempore or 
written prayers are better. The minister may well 
use both at different points in the service, but he 
should avoid mingling the two different forms in the 


same prayer. If, for example, he begins his pastoral — 


prayer by reading a printed prayer, such as Martineau’s 
“O God, before whose face the generations rise and 


pass away,” and then continues in his own words the 
contrast in style is liable to be disconcerting. 


The first consideration the minister should bear in 
mind is that his office is to utter in simple, clear 
language the inarticulate hopes, longings, desires and 
aspirations of his fellow worshipers. He is not offering 
a prayer for himself alone, but the common prayer of 
all those in whose name he speaks; young and old, 
saints and sinners, rich and poor, the happy and the 
sorrowing, the successful and those who feel them- 
selves to be miserable failures. His prayer must inter- 
pret the transitory experiences of them all in the light 
of that which is eternal. Therefore he should ask him- 
self what shadows darken or sorrows sadden the hearts 
of his people; what joyful satisfactions they may have 
experienced; what puzzling problems make them con- 
scious of the need of guidance; what memories or 
hopes the season brings. His prayer cannot do more 
than touch upon these things, but a touch upon harp 
strings is enough to set them vibrating. 


The second consideration is that the minister should 
meditate carefully upon what he intends to say, so that 
he will not fumble for words, or fall into grammatical 
errors, or leave an unfinished. sentence hanging in the 
air. His language, while it must be simple, unstilted 
and free from abstractions, must move above the level 
of the market place or the dinner table. The language 
of worship should never be trivial because it is not 
dealing with trivial things, nor too colloquial, nor care- 
lessly put together. The minister should avoid, on the 
one hand, pious platitudes worn so smooth that they 
slip in one ear and out the other without leaving any 
impression, and, on the other hand, farfetched unreali- 
ties of embellished rhetoric, like that of a minister 
(not one of ours) whom I once heard pray: “May we 
hear thy stately steppings round the altar.’ Many 
ministers, in their endeavor to escape from crudely 
petitional forms, fall into the trick of repeating “may 
we” this, “may we that, all through their prayer. The 
phrase is occasionally inevitable, but a “may we, may 
we” prayer quickly degenerates into flabby, wishful 
thinking. 

Extempore prayer does not mean a prayer to 
which no thought has been given in advance. Great 
souls who have thought long and deeply on the life of 
the spirit can be trusted to pour forth a noble prayer 
without premeditation, but every minister, at least 
during the earlier years of his ministry, will be wise if 
he writes out his prayer each week and files it away, 
not necessarily to read it in the service or to use it 
again, but to prepare himself for fitting utterance and 
to guard against the bad habit of careless repetition 
of the same thoughts and phrases Sunday after Sunday. 

In the third place the minister should not forget 
that his prayer is addressed to God; but it should not 
be a disquisition on the minister’s thought of God, nor 
an endeavor to instruct the Deity as to our wishes. It 
may spring from the scripture reading, but it should 
not be a preview of his impending sermon; nor a dis- 
guised homily intended to instruct the people; nor an 


oration, as in the classic case a newspaper reporter 
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described as “the most eloquent prayer ever addressed 
to a Boston congregation.” It should be a quiet, 
direct, simple opening of the hearts of the people as 
their needs, their deepest desires and their highest 
ideals are summed up for them. 

In the fourth place the prayer should not exceed 
five minutes in length, since it is difficult for people to 
maintain the appropriate mood for a much longer 
time. Therefore the prayer must not be verbose, or 
vague, or wandering, but carefully phrased and with 
definite movement—a beginning, middle and end. 
Otherwise the people will find it difficult to follow the 
minister, and will wonder if he knows where he is 
going and when he will stop. That is another reason 
why the minister should write out his prayer—even 
if he does not read it—since it is easier to cut our 
superfluous phrases in writing than in extemporaneous 
utterance. Because the prayers in the printed Services 
are concise and well constructed, and, if habitually 
used, become familiar, they will, if well chosen, hold 
the attention of the congregation for a longer period 
than will the minister’s extempore prayer, since the 
people can follow them with their eyes while listening. 

Finally, the effectiveness of the prayer will depend 
much on how it is delivered. The rule laid down by the 
reformers in England that the prayers should be so 
uttered that they should “be understanded of the 
people” still holds good. Delivery should be clear-cut, 
unhurried, without affectations of tone or manner. A 
free and easy informality which seems to take the 
occasion too lightheartedly may become as objection- 
able as a pious formalism. I recall an occasion when 
I entered a church late for service, and as I paused 
near the door I thought from the minister’s casual 
manner that he was giving out announcements, espe- 
cially as I saw him lean down and scratch his leg 
vigorously. It was only when I noted the bowed 
heads of the congregation that I discovered that he 
was leading them in prayer. Such informality is as 
much to be avoided as a stilted tone and manner. 
The minister’s aim should be to utter his prayer as 
simply and naturally as possible, with the gravity 
befitting his subject matter. 

A “good prayer” is one thus delivered, which puts in 
few but noble words the longings, desires and aspira- 
tions of his fellow worshipers, so that each may say 
of it: “He said what I wanted to say, but did not have 
words to express.” 
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FILLING THE UNITARIAN LAMPS— 


Committees A and B Report on Unitarian Advance 


By STEPHEN H. FRITCHMAN 


HE overwhelming majority of Unitarians 
CL eiroustonn America have given the business of 

winning the war, with all that it implies, an Al 
priority rating in their lives for today and for the dura- 
tion. Why then, some may well ask, have we taken 
time to discuss Unitarian Advance and to appoint 
Committees A, B and C in recent months? There is 
only one possible excuse for such expenditure of time 
and energy in the midst of the war: that we are con- 
vinced such self-criticism, planning and action can lead 
to preparedness for a new period in world history; that 
a progressive, creative church can accelerate man’s 
emancipation from his ancient enemies of fear, self- 
centeredness and superstition. 

Does the present situation in the world invite a 
liberal religious advance? Can the Unitarians lead 
such an advance? Can we as a fellowship go beyond 
the Free Mind principle? Is Unitarianism more in- 
clusive than the historic Christian tradition? Is 
Unitarianism a liberal branch of ecumenical Christian- 
ity, or a universal, basic, modern faith? These ques- 
tions asked by men and women inside and beyond our 
churches led to the formation of the present explora- 
tory committees which recently reported to the board 
of directors of the American Unitarian Association. 

On May 28, 1943, the board of directors of the 
Association listened to a report on “How to Extend 
Liberal Religion” by Mr. Hamilton M. Warren, and 
followed discussion of it with a vote to appoint two 
committees to be known as Committees A and B, the 
first a creative committee, the second concerned with 
fact-finding and testing procedures. Rev. A. Powell 
Davies was appointed chairman of Committee A, with 
Dr. Thaddeus B. Clark, Rev. Dale DeWitt, Rev. 
Walton E. Cole, Mr. Warren, Miss Ruth Twiss and 
later Rev. Delos W. O’Brian as other members. Mr. 
Warren, a director of the A. U. A. and a business 
analyst in New York City, was appointed chairman of 
Committee B, aided by Mr. Charles Allredge, Mr. 
Frederic G. Melcher and Mr. Davies, with Dr. Fred- 
erick M. Eliot as member ex officio. 

Committee B made a study of 211 Unitarians and 
religious liberals during the period of August to Sep- 
tember, 1943, and reported to the board of directors in 
January, 1944, and again in March. One recommenda- 
tion of this committee was that Committee A give 
consideration to the preparation of a brief definitive 
statement of Unitarianism. Committee B started with 
the well-known Douglass-Hader survey in Unitarians 
Face a New Age, and proceeded to study not only the 
211 liberals referred to above, but 23 churches from 
coast to coast. Three practising psychologists expe- 


rienced in measuring public reactions to ideas. shared 
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in the evaluation process. Problems of strengthening 
present churches and establishing new churches were 
frankly and thoroughly faced. Committee B has 
sharpened several fundamental questions of concern to 
Unitarians thinking seriously in these wartime years 
about our work in the postwar period. 

We need a clearer agreement on our “position” as 
Unitarians. We needed far firmer understanding of the 
purposes that find maximum support among our con- 
stituency and marginal supporters. (The article 
entitled “Toward the Purpose That Unites” by Rev. 
John G. MacKinnon in the April Register is worth 
being consulted by all serious readers of this article.) 
But with a position and with far more distinctly 
recognized purposes our Unitarian movement needs a 
well promoted program to attract all persons now 
ignorant of our churches. This is one of the funda- 
mental recommendations of Committee B. Mr. Warren 
made it abundantly clear that almost every aspect 
of our collective Unitarian program involves modern, 
effective, skillfully directed promotion. The books 
published by the Beacon Press, the activities of the 
Unitarian Service Committee, the Unitarian Appeal, 
the Laymen’s League—these are all promotion, calling 
for the highest order of presentation to a public increas- 
ingly prepared by events, education and social progress 
for our Unitarian program. 

Committee A, under the guidance of Mr. Davies, 
took the conclusions of Committee B and asked itself: 
“Is the Free Mind principle as our least common 
denominator of Unitarian fellowship’ a sufficient base 
for a genuine Unitarian advance in the immediate 
years before us?” The chairman reported for his 
committee that the type of questions raised in the 
second paragraph of this article cannot be dismissed, 
no matter how excellent the present activities of our 
churches may be. New religious groupings may be 
expected in the postwar period. A national movement 
may emerge that is more liberal than Unitarianism. 
Progressive churches and persons may form a new 
combination for strength and advance. Are we pre- 
pared for this movement to be Unitarian? The basis 
of any growth of a national movement of liberal 
churches will probably be (as several observers have 
noted) in the field of purpose and action, rather than 
in the field of theology. The Unitarian Service Com- 
mittee, the Unitarian War Service Council and our 
Unitarian Workcamps are better signs of grace to an 
unconverted world than statements of faith, however 
modern. Whether doctrine or common purposes and 
program will be the foundation stone of our Unitarian 
advance remains one of the primary issues to be settled 
by the present study. 


Committee A is authorized by vote of the board of 
_ directors meeting on March 8 to publish such docu- 
ments as it may choose to distribute. Meanwhile it 
is revealing no secret to report that far more discussion 
by ministers and church members is needed on the 
convictions, strategy and program of the Unitarian 
church at this time. The relationship of Unitarianism 
to historic Christianity concerned the board of direc- 
tors for several hours. The survey and the discussion 
of these basic questions continues, with further reports 
expected in future months. The board of directors 
stated on March 8 that “the time has come for a con- 
certed forward movement on the part of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada, that the 
Board . . . believes that the proclamation of the need 
for advance in these reports sounds the right note, 
and that the Board is prepared to stand behind Com- 
mittees A and B in their efforts to develop a wise and 
_ promising plan for Unitarian extension.” 

At a second session of the board of directors on 
March 9, the following vote was passed: “That recog- 
nizing our natural Christian heritage it is the sense of 
this Board that our program of advance should be 
based on the principle of the free mind which inescap- 
ably involves a conception of Unitarianism as a 
co-operative spiritual movement beyond the limitations 
of any historic religion and a utilization for spiritual 
purposes of all available knowledge derived from the 
various cultures of mankind and of the world-unifying 
fields of modern knowledge.” 

At the same two-day board meeting it was voted 
that a third committee, to be known as Committee C, 
be appointed to study the possibility of closer integra- 
tion of the organizations of the Unitarian fellowship 
and to make such recommendations as may seem 
advisable. 

This article has been a brief report on a procedure 
long familiar to Unitarians—self-examination and 
planning. In times as exhausting of human energy as 
these, when no man can justify secondary projects 
which do not contribute to victory in war and unity 
in our world democratic family, such examination and 
planning stands or falls by pragmatic tests. Are we 
doing better work as Unitarians because we know a 
mobilization of our spiritual and organizational assets 
is proceeding apace? Results in increased moral effort 
for tasks in hand will flow from a genuine Unitarian 
advance. Otherwise it will be a Unitarian distraction. 
The five wise virgins in the parable not only filled 
their lamps for the future but devoted themselves to 
present duties as well, serving as victory gardeners in 
their local neighborhoods. 


“What kind of Unitarianism can ad- 
vance? The only kind of Unitarian- 
ism that can conceivably advance is the 
one we have generally called the world- 
uniting, common faith, the faith of the 
common man.” 
—A. Power.u Davies reporting on Committee A 


LITANY IN TIME OF WAR 


Minister: O Thou Light of All Peoples that do dwell 
upon the face of the earth, we remember 
before thee this day the nations that suffer 
the wounds and ruin of war wrongfully 
made upon them by others. 


Peorte: May their hearts be encouraged by our 


sacrifice for their cause and by faith in 
thine everlasting right. 


Minister: We acknowledge before thee our neglects 


and separations, our greeds and prides that 
have caused so terrible anger, hate and 
aggression. 


Peorte: May our own nation be purged from the 


lusts of gain and the ambitions of rule 
whose fruits are disaster and death. 


Minister: We pray that thy spirit may restore whole- 
ness of mind and heart to those many of 
our fellow men who have suffered the 
usurpation of their conscience and the mis- 


guidance of their virtue. 


Prope: May every people be led to hope for a 
peace that is just to themselves according 


as they desire justice for all. 


Light of Our Fathers, Light of Freedom, we 
give thanks for the favor of our liberties 
and for the assurances of future. good to 
that people that is strong in the faiths of 
a free church and a free state. 


MINISTER: 


Preopte: In all the doings of our common life and 
common labor, may we learn new ways of 
freedom and the meanings of equal regard 


for all. 


Holy Spirit, in whose eternal life are held 
those whom we love and all the labors of 
our years, we commit to thee all who are 
called upon to do battle for the frustration 
of tyranny and aggression. 


Minister: 


Preorte: May they be purified for every task of duty 
and helped in every hour of darkness or of 
pain. 

O Thou Light of All the Peoples that do 
dwell upon the face of the earth, lighten our 
understanding, strengthen and _ sustain 
our purpose until there be wrought in this 
present world such commerce of faiths, 
such customs and laws of right as shall 
establish peace among the nations and 
brighter hopes for the whole family of 
man. Amen. 


Minister: 


(From the Ordinary of Worship of the First Unitarian 
Society of Chicago) 
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Our New Resnonsibilities ta Youth 


These two articles by Dr. Chase and Mr. Seaward 
face us with special obligations as Unitarians to serve 
wartime youth in new and more effective ways. Dr. 
Chase will conduct a Unitarian youth town meeting 
over Station WBZ (Boston) on May 23 from 1:45 to 
2:00 p. M. during Anniversary Week. Four A. U. Y. 
members will participate. 


THE VOICE OF YOUTH 
ON THE AIR 


By W. LINWOOD CHASE 


School of Education, Boston University 


integrity of their thinking and acting. The 
voters of tomorrow are not waiting until to- 
morrow to concern themselves with the issues and 
problems of a war world and life in a postwar world. 

Never has the need been so great as now for under- 
standing living in the world about us. A global war 
that must and will end in complete victory for those 
nations fighting for humanitarian ideals is approaching 
its climax. These United States at the height of this 
war are once again exercising the democratic preroga- 
tive of electing their leaders in a campaign that could 
be disastrous in developing disunity. Youth in our 
high schools are not unaware of an air age that is 
shrinking the world and making next-door neighbors 
out of countries to which we once measured the distance 
in miles but now must measure it in hours. Nor are 
these teen-agers unaware of domestic problems that 
condition our ways of living and thinking and com- 
plicate the developing pattern of world relationships. 
Youth are not isolationists. They see clearly and are 
thinking constructively. 

Days are fast speeding by when young people 
should be seen and not heard. High-school youth 
today are talking each week to several hundred thou- 
sand adults who express constant amazement at the 
quality of their ideas, the convincing power of their 
thinking, and their careful exploration of controversial 
issues. The “Junior Town Meeting” is on the air! 

The well-known “America’s Town Meeting of the 
Air” under George V. Denny, Jr., now has its counter- 
part in six weekly junior town meeting programs put 
on the air under varying program names. Two years 
ago Toledo started the procession, a year later Philadel- 
phia came on, and during this past winter Boston, 
Akron, Cincinnati and Cleveland have developed this 
particular type of high-school radio program. 

The junior town meeting type of discussion need 
not be confined to the radio. It can be used in 
assembly or classroom in school, or in young people’s 
groups elsewhere. Essentially, it is a kind of stream- 
lined version of the genuinely democratic New England 
town meeting—where everyone has a right to talk 
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[Vinee who work with youth know the essential 


New England Junior Town Meeting of the Air brodacasts 
over WBZ with Dr. Chase directing the discussion 


and an opportunity to explore all angles of any ques- 
tion or issue, to defend his views and question the 
dissenters. Its possibilities and values as a technique 
of discussion are best shown in discussing some con- 
troversial issue. 

In school, for example, an issue of some kind might 
have discussion through any one of four techniques: 
(1) assignment of oral report to one pupil, (2) formal 
debate, (3) panel discussion, or (4) the junior town 
meeting technique. 

The usual oral report tends to be deadly dull. 
Particularly is this true when many oral reports are 
given, one after another, unless the speakers are un- 
usually clever. Furthermore, the discussion on any 
given topic is pretty much confined to one individual, 
or at best to but a few. 

Debating procedure has placed a premium upon a 
technique of argument wherein the purpose is to win 
from the opponents, regardless of the real convictions 
of the speakers. This is clearly shown by ability of 
debate tacticians who can win regardless of. the side 
they defend. The aim is to overcome the opponents 
and not necessarily to explore all phases of an issue 
seeking the truth. 

In this regard, the panel discussion is a better 
technique. Yet it, too, has its weaknesses. In gen- 
eral, the audience does not participate. True, in many 
panel discussions, the audience is finally allowed to ask 
questions of the panel speakers, but the burden of 
discussion rests on the members of the panel. 

In the town meeting technique, three or four 
speakers present brief talks opening up the various 
phases of the issue under discussion. Then, under the 
direction of the moderator, the audience immediately 
comes into the picture. Members of the audience, as 
they are recognized by the moderator, put questions 
to individual speakers or to the whole group. The aim 


is to explore the issue. There is no decision by a board 
of judges. In fact, oftentimes it may appear that a 
discussion ends with nothing settled. Perhaps nothing 
should be settled. Those listening to and participating 
in the discussion should have learned much, and they 
are then in a position to make better individual 
decisions. 

On the junior town meeting radio programs all 
kinds of problems have been discussed. Some of those 
on the “New England Junior Town Meeting of the 
Air” coming out of Westinghouse Stations WBZ and 
WBZA each Saturday afternoon at three o’clock are 
representative: Can Russians and Americans live as 
good neighbors? Should eighteen-year-olds be allowed 
to vote? Should we have compulsory military training 
in postwar America? 
voters be raised in future elections? 
sible for juvenile delinquency? 

Several times Mr. Denny on “America’s Town 
Meeting” has had an all-high-school group of speakers. 
On Thursday Evening, May 4, out of Columbus, Ohio, 
will come the next such program when four high-school 
speakers selected from all parts of the nation will 
discuss the question: “Does youth want social security 
from the cradle to the grave?” 

Radio is a powerful weapon in the total arsenal of 
democracy. Youth is a powerful force in our total 
citizenry. Youth in radio broadcasting not only stimu- 
lates youth itself but helps to educate adults in under- 
standing the quality of youthful thinking, judgment, 
and decision. 


Who is respon- 


THE CHURCH 
AND COMMUNITY SERVICE 


By CARL A. SEAWARD 
Minister of Christ Church, Dorchester, Massachusetts 


UMANITY faces a new era. The postwar world 
H is coming with lightning speed. Great changes 

are in the offing. Signs indicate that spiritual 
and moral values may be seriously impaired by a new 
age of science and industry. 

With demobilization the war is not over. New post- 
war battles begin between the forces of materialism 
and the proponents of moral principle. And it is the 
generation of. youth now fighting our nation’s battles 
that can become the easiest victims of materialism— 
along with the teen-age youngsters now in our charge. 
Accordingly, concern ought to be given to greater 
production of personality and righteous conditions in 
daily living. 


One of the greatest postwar problems is to supply - 


leaders in every field of human endeavor with the 
spiritual and moral dynamic for organizing all areas 
of living on a Christian foundation in which the 
sacredness of youth’s personality will be served and 
guaranteed! 

It is our problem as adult leaders to guess what 
‘will happen and prepare our thinking and action 
accordingly. Present and future personality needs 


Can the civic responsibility of. 


require building attitudes and inculcating sound social 
habits of conduct which are conducive to. sober living 
and moral excellence. There is a grave danger ahead. 
Governmental leaders and industrial heads are think- 
ing in terms of vast development in things material. 
Their minds have been conditioned to mass production 
of war materials, and the natural transition to peace- 
time will find them thinking in terms of continued 
production, distribution and profit. That is their 
business, but not the chief concern of leaders in the 
church who are stationed at the crossroads to meet 
youth. Youth’s future personality will be what 
homes, churches and social agencies make it. 

An alert adult leadership will catch the vision of 
postwar spiritual and social needs, and guide the 
younger generation so that the latter themselves will 
make a better world than we bequeathed to them. 

With that assurance look at the field for labor, the 
neighborhoods for service and the human beings there. 
Too often youth is labeled as the chief problem of 
evil in the community. Be reminded that the young 
are reared in the atmosphere of a general community- 
wide breakdown in the practice of moral principle and 
in the presence of a most apparent religious sterility 
among adults. They have not set a high standard for 
the youngsters in whom they demand. character. 
Adults without moral fiber are on the ground before 
religious leaders take over. 

Lack of moral fibre has a complement—a great 
social disease: namely, indifference to matters cultural 
and religious. The result is that family solidarity and 
community life suffer! The parent and the church 
should recognize that community life will never be 
any better than the character product of the family. 
If parents can’t product it alone, then the churches 
and social agencies must help to do it. 

Basic to family failure is the fact that parents have 
not taken half the care of their young brood that the 
mother hen does of her chickens. Today too many 
parents fraternize in all the commercialized recreation 
the modern era offers and shun home responsibilities. 
Many mothers are using the shield of patriotism to 
free themselves from domestic responsibilities of which 
they have grown weary, permitting the children to 
be free lances during the day and evening while they 
work and play away from home. As a consequence 
young “green horses” run wild, without spiritual 
direction. 

Parents should be made to realize the truth one 
social worker knows, who said: “Why shouldn’t chil- 
dren be delinquent when the adults of the world have 
gone delinquent?” Youth will not come to live by 
moral principle unless adults, from whom they “catch 
on,” demonstrate moral excellence in the home and 
outside of it. 

Faced with a lack of social and ethical stability 
on the part of many of the young and the adult 
generation, the church must supply the leadership and 
programs for character building. To discover the 
right policy and program, some appraising is in order. 

First is an appraisal of the minds guiding the 
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church’s attitude and service toward youth. Some 
clergymen in both Catholic and Protestant churches 
are too self-complacent in their priestly function— 
sound asleep in so far as the prophetic and social 
ministry is concerned. Mere parochialism and a pulpit 
sermon once a week will not bring in the Kingdom of 
God. What will do that is a ministry-at-large in the 
neighborhood and the affairs of the world. 

The church’s inefficiency in meeting youth’s needs 
is not entirely the fault of the ministers who lack a 
social conscience. Lay leaders are not alert to the 
need of the use of parish buildings as children’s and 
youth centers. There is a shameful neglect of well- 


equipped buildings which ought to be put to work’on- 


weekdays in service for social education and character 
building. For too long church management has done 
faulty thinking about youth—thinking in terms of 
youth’s doing something for the church and not enough 
in terms of church leaders’ serving youth. 

Ministers and lay leaders should accept the chal- 
lenge to save their churches for the postwar period 
by a social mission to youth now! The wise leader- 
ship will determine where the best jobs are being done 
in thinking and planning for youth and model church 
activities with such in mind. 

Those models do exist in some forward-looking 
churches. Church and community are closely related 
in the plan of weekday activities for youth in the 
Abyssinian Baptist Church, Harlem, New York City. 
The program for the young there is worthy of imita- 


tion by some of our churches. The church has a com- , 


munity house of five floors, twenty clubrooms, craft 
roof, gym, playroom, and sports deck open to the com- 
munity free of charge. Game rooms are open Monday 
through Friday. There are daily story hours and paper 
crafts for the smaller children and, from Monday 
through Thursday, game tournaments, dances and 
interracial festivals for young people. Girls’ activities 
include parties, cooking, all types of handcrafts, sew- 
ing and special projects. In the afternoons and evenings 
boys and young men are organized for basketball, 
boxing, and gym athletics: Two youth councils, for 
intermediate and young people, plan and supervise 
interracial and intercultural programs, hikes, trips, 
theatre parties and two annual youth conferences to 
plan work for the following year. 

Evidence that our Unitarian churches are com- 
mencing to interpret religious education in terms of 


nondenominational and nonracial lines of community ° 


service for the young is found in the noble beginnings 
in a.few churches. In All Souls’ Unitarian Church, 
New York City, the Simons Guild, the young people’s 
organization, has set up a weekday workshop for boys 
aged eleven to fourteen, in which they receive training 
in woodwarking, clay modeling, and building model 
airplanes. The leadership in Buffalo has instituted a 
youth project, a Dry Night Club, under A.U.Y. spon- 
sorship, with an attendance numbering several hundreds. 

In Detroit at the Church of Our Father on every 
Friday night over two hundred young people meet 
for dancing. Here is an area of Detroit known for a 
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liigh incidence of juvenile delinquency. The Arista 
Club youth group of the church acts as host to these 
youth of variant creeds and races. Hobbies, sports 
and music are being added to the activities program. 
These meetings are interfaith and interracial, there 
being Mexican, Chinese, Japanese and Negro youth. 
Perhaps the outstanding Cub Pack and Scout work 
among our churches is being done in the Schenectady 
church, where about ninety boys meet weekly. 

The Los Angeles church, under the sponsorship 
of the Unitarian Fellowship for Social Justice, serves 
more than five hundred dancing high-school students 
on Friday evenings. In Spokane, Washington, also, 
our church has a Friday night dance for the teen age. 
In the Barnard Memorial, Christ Church, Dorchester, 


Massachusetts, there are weekly classes providing 


cooking, woodworking, choral training, juvenile danc- 
ing instruction, story hour and recreational programs. 
Projects serve all ages. Right now there is a teen-age 
emphasis in which young people are having about 
seven hours weekly in choral training, dramatics, 
forum discussion and dancing. During the summer 
the Memorial operates a camp in New Hampshire for 
neighborhood boys where twenty lads aged seven to 
twelve are served for eight weeks. Many of our 
churches can do similar jobs if they will. Furthermore, 
good leadership will not allow parental disinterested- 
ness and negligence to go unchallenged. A process of 
breaking these attitudes down should begin with 
churchmen who keep at it persistently. 

Youth’s safe entry into the postwar world depends 
more on adult leadership than anything else. That 
leadership must have a spiritual directive. The leader 
must be ethically and spiritually fortified by the 
teachings and worship of the church. Only thereby 
may he command the respect and “followship” of 
youth. 

The problem seems so gigantic and your leadership 
so infinitesimal? Remember, problems make institu- 
tions great when the leadership in them accepts the 
challenge and goes out and tackles the problems. 
I believe that the churches and social agencies will 
tackle the job and find the right leadership for youth. 
Grow to greatness by being in on it. 


Our Oum Lend-Lease 


A very encouraging number of readers mailed in 
subscriptions for six months of the Inquirer, our British 
Unitarian contemporary. This is a part of a “lend- 
lease” program of securing new readers to The Chris- 
tian Register in England and new Inquirer readers 
here. $1.50 sent to the Register office will bring you 
weekly copies of the Inquirer for six months. Write 
today for a free sample copy. Sik: 


LETTER FROM LONDON 
We regret to announce that due to delays in the 


transatlantic mails Mr. Lee’s “Letter from London” was 
not received in time to appear in this issue. 


PRAYER IS YOUR GREATEST POWER 


’ By ROBERT E. ROMIG 


HAT is prayer? Historically prayer means 
\\) beseeching God for His blessing and favors. 

The American Indian praying to the Great 
Spirit for help in the hunt; the Buddhist priest seeking 
insight in prayerful meditation; the Christian mother 
praying for ‘the life of her child—all are doing the 
same thing. Each one is trying to establish direct 
relationship between himself and the infinite source of 
life. 

If this is what we mean by prayer, why has the 
modern, progressive-minded Christian lost faith in it? 
It is not that we no longer feel the need of help. Would 
that we might implore the Infinite Power to put an 
end to the suicidal wars impoverishing the earth! We 
certainly need the help of God in times like these, but 
many modernists no longer believe that God is a 
Super-King whose power it is to run the world and 
all the creatures in it. 

We have discovered natural law, and know how 
foolish it is to pray for rain. We have discovered the 
cause of disease, and no longer look upon it as evidence 
of God’s disfavor. We have become aware of the law 
‘of gravitation, and no longer believe the sun is a 
golden chariot galloped across the sky by a band of 
snorting steeds. And above all, we have come to 
understand that law and order reign throughout the 
universe; that law and principle are inviolable, and are 
not set aside at pleasure of God or man, but always 
act. It seems dubious, therefore, to many modernists 
to bend their knees and pray to a totem pole, a saint, 
or a God. “Have worship and prayer more power to 
change universal laws than the incantations of jungle 
priests?” they ask. 

There are literally millions of men and women in 
the modern world who have reached this point. They 
no longer believe in prayer. They no longer believe 
in a God to whom they can pray, and the result is these 
million of people have no spiritual vitality. 

We have lost faith in prayer, because we no longer 
believe in a Super-King sitting on his throne in heaven. 
But what has become of God? He has been rediscov- 
ered as the infinite source of life. If infinite, then not 
located in heaven, but everywhere present. Our souls, 
furthermore, are the abiding place of the highest mani- 
festation of the Infinite Spirit known to man. Our 
minds are finite manifestations of the Universal Mind. 
Our lives are integral segments of the Divine Life. 
ceed as a means of receiving power and help has 

a greater function for modern man than it ever had 
for ancient man. Our knowledge about the world, 
that has led us away from the belief in prayer, has in 
truth led us to a new mount of vision where prayer 
may become a greater power in our lives than it has 
ever been in the history of the race! 

Science may have ripped open the portals of heaven 


and flung aside the Holy Throne; science may have 
resolved the specially created earth into a speck of dust 
lost in the cosmic horizon; science may have destroyed 
the fiat will of the gods, but she has revealed a world 
wherein order and harmony are supreme, where Infinite 
Intelligence responds to the need of every cell of living 
organism, where Creative Spirit is the essence of all 
things. 

The modern physicist is saying that the basis of 
matter is immaterial, invisible dancing points of energy. 
The modern biologist is saying that within the organic 
cell is an imnmraterial, space-time structure that guides 
the cell division and differentiation. The mathematic- 
cian and the astronomer are heard to say that ultimate 
reality is Infinite Mind. The religionist calls it spirit. 

Here is a background of reasoned knowledge under- 
stood through the processes of logic and inductive 
thought, built up through the discipline of the scien- 
tific method, which enables modern man to understand 
more clearly than any previous age the truth of the 
spiritual teachings of the ages. 

Jesus, in his intuitive, spiritual insight, said, “the 
Son and Father are one,” “the Father dwelleth in 
me and I in him,” “the Kingdom-of Heaven is within 
you.” The author of the fourth gospel wrote, “God 
is a spirit and they who worship Him must worship 
Him in Spirit and in truth.” St. Paul said, “Christ is 
in me and I am in Christ.” George Fox taught that 
within every soul is the Divine Spark, the Inner Light 
“that lighteth every man who cometh into the world.” 
Each one, whether he says “Father,” “Christ,” “Spirit” 
or “Divine Spark,” is referring to the Infinite Life 
Principle, the Infinite Mind and Spirit indwelling in 
all things, but whose highest manifestation we can 
know about is within our own souls. These spiritual 
teachings make sense to us today, thanks to the 
physical sciences. 

We can understand today that these bodies of ours 
are not composed of dead materials, but are the out- 
ward form of patterned, nonmaterial energy or spirit. 
We can grasp the thought in our consciousness that 
the Infinite Mind is present in every cell, tissue and 
organ of our bodies, keeping that delicate balance of 
liquids and narrow range of temperature in which life 
is possible. Our conscious minds, for all their egoism 
and conceit, cannot repair one cell or grow a toenail. 

The conscious mind cannot maintain life in the 
physical body. The job requires a master engineer. 
The billions of cells in the body demand food, thou- 
sands of them need immediate repair. The muscles 
of the heart must be contracted and expanded in 
exactly the right manner to circulate the blood. The 
intake of air through the lungs must be timed to fit the 
supply requirement. The glands of internal secretion 
must work in harmony. As a matter of fact, it would 
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be disastrous if you, in your ignorance, undertook the 
job of running your own body for even a few minutes— 
that job that the Infinite Intelligence does year in year 
out, night and day. If you inadvertently dumped too 
much adrenalin in the blood stream, the old carcass 
might shake to pieces! 

We know, however, that the conscious mind is 
related to the Infinite Mind. Fill the conscious mind 
with fear and the stomach ceases to digest food, the 
heart beats faster and the adrenal gland secretes more 
adrenalin. We know that a state of mental anxiety 
may develop intense functional disorder and disease. 
We have learned that prolonged, intense, mental strain 
may alter cell structure. Advanced medical research 
has discovered that tumors and organic diseases are 
sometimes due to mental causes. 

Now if it is possible for the conscious mind to cause 
the subconscious to grow a tumor, it follows that the 
conscious mind may implant wholesome ideas in the 
garden of the Mind which bring forth fruit after their 
kind. This fact opens up a new field of discovery and 
a direct approach to the science of mental and physical 
health, not to mention a science of creative thinking. 
The truth is our conscious minds are focal points of 
an inexhaustible mind activity. Our consciousness is 
undergirded by the Infinite Mind. 

The creative thinker has always brought forth his 
creative ideas out of the depths of his consciousness. 
Beethoven spoke of the musical theme as taking hold 
of his mind and forcing him to express what it said. 
Edison could not explain his intuitions and hunches; 
he felt himself an instrument through which great 
thoughts were given to the world. 

Having discovered that God is not a finite Being 
in a far-off heaven, but is Infinite Being, we no longer 
pray to an outer deity to bestow us with his blessing; 
we no longer bow down in fear lest we offend a celestial 
tyrant whose wrath may cast us into the pit. Prayer 
becomes a means of self-realization; a method of 
creative thinking; a key which unlocks inexhaustible 
resources within us. It gives us the power to direct 
the sum total of mind and spirit to worthy ends. 
It gives us the wisdom to understand the truth of 
things to the end that peace and good will may be 
harvested from every field of experience. 

He who opens his mind in daily prayer and medita- 
tion to the Eternal Creator learns to harmonize his 
mind with the Infinite Mind. The process of creation 
is set forth. In the beginning is the word, or the idea. 
The idea: good health, happiness, or usefulness to one’s 
fellow men, given in confidence and trust to the In- 
finite Mind becomes flesh. That is, it tends to become 
materialized on the physical plane. This is true in a 


{In order to include a report on Anniversary Week 
meetings by Dr. Albert C. Diefenbach, former editor of 
The Christian Register, as well as to include the 


Ware lecture by Mr. Max Lerner, editor of the 
newspaper PM, the June issue will be several days 


late in publication. Tue Eprror 
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very practical sense. The Wright brothers began with 
the idea of the airplane. The idea held with emotional 
intensity and prayerful earnestness in the conscious 
mind became the focal point of the total mind activity 
related to the Wright brothers. They used the tech- 
nique of prayer in the form amenable to~ today’s 
understanding. 

This method may be applied to all of life’s prob- 
lems, with the result that life becomes dynamic and 
creative. It develops the capacity for intelligent self- 
control, and builds into experience the heavenly order 
of confidence, faith and hope. It creates* within us a 
tower of strength to withstand the pressures from 
without, and brings us into fellowship with God. 


THE NAME 


It is not on the door now, nobody gets a. letter 
Signed with it now, it is gone from the voting list. 
Yet not really forgotten, only stopped changing. 
The name is still spoken, and the name’s man missed. 


Everything he did, especially the last usual things, 
We made mean much. Alive, he would have jeered 
At our waste of praise for cloudy words and work 


That in the next right sunlight he would have cleared. 


What is a name? It is something a live man renews, 
Or spoils, or signs, it is something he can change. 
People laugh at it, say yes to it, need it to get jobs. 
But the name of a dead man is sad, still, strange. 


After we use a dead man’s name ten years, 

Time does for him what he never thought to try. 

We had always admired him, he had gained honors 
That come to names. But he had not planned to die. 


O he was busy in the hard high hurrying world! but 
Always his ambitions for his own name lacked one. 
And now he achieves even that, the last sad honor, 
Death. Even that is something he has done. 

JoHN Hotmes ~ 
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695 New Subscriptions on April 30 


With reports all in on our campaign for 500 new — 


subscriptions we can announce the stirring news that 
due to your efforts we have gone over our goal. To 
ministers, special Register chairmen and individual 
friends who sent in an extra new subscription we of 
the editorial board and staff wish to say thank you. 
It is most encouraging to receive such excellent support 
for our denominational journal. .We hope many more 
churches will send in group plan subscriptions. A 
special salute to the Unitarian church in Salt Lake City 
for its 136 new subscriptions. For the editor’s first 


prize, young man, go West! 
S. H. F. 
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WHAT UNITARIANS ARE THINKING 


This new page will be repeated if readers find it of 
interest and value. A postcard will help the editor to 
know your opinion. Church calendars are the major 
source of selected items. Do we receive yours at the 
“Register”? 


THE FUNCTION OF THE CHURCH 


Out of the progress of human knowledge and the 
advancement of science there is emerging a philosophy 
of life that is slowly girdling the globe, absorbing and 
replacing the world views of yesterday. Out of the 


processes of history, accelerated by the flood of inven-’ 


tions science brings in its wake, the peoples of earth 
are being knit together as never before. The two 
processes are complementary—the mind and body of 
humanity are alike being integrated. But the acquisi- 
tion of a soul, as it were, on the part of humanity, lags 
behind. It is the function of the church to develop that 
soul that it may suffuse the whole of humanity with its 
spirit. 
E. B. Backus, Indianapolis, Indiana 


HAVE YOU THOUGHT OF CHURCH 
MEMBERSHIP? 


“During the singing of this hymn the doors of God’s 
house will be thrown open and all who truly accept 
the Lord as their personal savior may come forward. 
At the end of the hymn, they will be accepted into the 
fellowship of the faithful.” 


In some such words as these, in many other 
churches, the invitation to church membership is given, 
often weekly. Frequently the invitation is accom- 
panied by an exhortation, urging members of the 
congregation to come forward. 


Because a similar invitation to membership is not 
heard in the Unitarian church, new friends are often 
perplexed about how one actually becomes a member 
of the church. The invitation is not offered—because 
Unitarians do not consider the church in the nature of 
a club or private organization, which one is asked to 
join. Rather they believe that the church is a work- 
ing group, open to everyone who cares to help in the 
work. Membership in most of the other churches 
means that one is “saved.” Membership in the Uni- 
tarian church, on the contrary, means that a man joins 
with others so that his wnited efforts may serve, his 
own and others’ needs. He is no more saved after 
joining the Unitarian church than he was before. 


One becomes a member of the Unitarian church 
when one becomes so excited about what the church is 
doing—what it is standing for in the community and 
in the world—and so anxious to help in that task of 
working with others to serve our common needs, that 


one asks to be allowed to have a part in that work, in 
a more intimate way. That is all that is required. 
There is no test of faith or belief that one must accept 
and agree to. It is as public as the Red Cross or any 
other organization where men with high purposes 
decide to work together for a common end. 


R. J. Raible, Dallas, Texas 


HYDROGENATED UNITARIANS 


We are told by physicists that in the higher strata 
of the atmosphere there are tiny particles of hydrogen 
that have detached themselves from all affinity with 
every other element, even from other atoms of their 
own kind. Higher and higher they percolate, to ever 
more refined altitudes, until at last they escape from 
the atmosphere altogether and are lost in the infinite 
depths of space. There, presumably, they float in 
complete and perfect freedom, unattached, unorgan- 
ized, and so far as we can say, unhelpful to the world 
order. Perhaps they still have some function to serve 
in the vast and lonely regions of space, but if so it is 
unknown to mortals. It is possible, indeed, that in 
time the denser atmosphere common mortals breathe 
will suffer by reason of this curious chemical quest for 
pure and unconditioned freedom. 

We have known Unitarians who betray a similar 
propensity. “Unattached Unitarians” we call them, 
bold enough in the profession of their personal faith 
upon occasion, but hostile to the idea of formal asso- 
ciation with others holding a like faith. It is unwise, so 
these isolationists argue, for two or three Unitarians to 
meet together in any organized way, for that would be 
to form a fellowship, or even (hateful phrase) a Unitar- 
ian church. 

The Inquirer, London, England 


WORDS OF ASPIRATION 


Spirit of all in the soul of each, manifest in the sense 
of common humanity that makes the outrage against 
a citizen of this community an outrage against all, 
that makes the honors accorded the artists and writers 
and reformers of this community the honors of all: 

We would put aside for the moment the tensions, 
the anxieties, the antipathies of the daily struggles. 
We would repent us of excessive concern for self. We 
would lay aside worries over what we shall eat and 
wherewithal we shall be clothed. We would know of 
the greater goods of quiet and peace. 

Spirit of all in the soul of each, manifest in the 
power of the feeling of belonging, manifest in the 
elation and the security of the sense of kinship: lead 
thou us on. Be the kindly light in all the struggles of 
man with man for racial equality, for economic equality 
and in the universal struggles for self-respect. 


R. L. Mondale, Kansas City, Missouri 
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Pigs Is Pigs 
By VIVIAN T. POMEROY 


OR a good many years now I have not been able 
| re say, “Greedy as a Pig's nor, “Dirty as a pig”; 

nor, “Don’t be a pig.’ ‘And this is all because of 
Netta. Netta was a pig I once knew—not intimately, 
but nevertheless knew. 

I was having a summer vacation in Cornwall in 
England; and a great friend called at my cottage to 
take me for a walk. It was in the days before I came 
to America and got into the habit of taking the car 
to drive next door. The walk we took was longish and 
very agreeable; and before we turned home we stopped 
at a small farm for tea. Few verses are more simple 
and profound than the one in the immortal Alice’s 
Wonderland: 


Afternoon tea, afternoon tea, 
Ever I'll be 

Faithful to thee, 

Afternoon tea. 


The farm was neatness itself. Oak chests, rich and 
Lrown; a picture of Queen Victoria and “God bless our 
home”; the parlor window wreathed with honeysuckle; 
a comforting smell of hot scones and clotted cream; 
great horses sleek and shining, and cows knee-deep in 
buttercups. All was spick and span. 

Until we went to see the pigs. There was a splendid 
new litter. Several adult pigs, however, were plunging 
about in a sea of mud with portions of it caked upon 
their persons. The scent of honeysuckle was quite 
absent. 

“There’s pigs for you,” said the farmer. 

“They look like mudbanks,” I said. 

“°Tis their nature,” said the farmer. “Fine white 
meat is under them there mudbanks as you call ’em. 
Pigs is pigs and always will be.” 

My friend said: “Do you want to sell one of the 
litter? That little one there. He seems to be getting 
less than the others of everything excepting dirt.” 

“Ah! she’s puny; but she rolls in the mud. You can 
have her. What do you say to seven shillings?” 

“Done!” said my friend. 
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I was horrified. How were we going to get that 


pig back? I did not see myself driving a small, 
obstinate, filthy pig along the roads; and to my relief 
the farmer promised to deliver the pig next day. 

On the walk home I discoursed on the curious ways 
of pigs—how strange it was that whitest meat and 
sweetest bacon came out of dirt like that, and how 
pig nature like human nature could wallow. My friend 
changed the subject, rather abruptly, I thought. “I 
shall call my piglet Netta,” he said. And Netta she 
was. 

Towards the end of the summer I called on my 
friend. ‘Want to see Netta?” he said. I nodded— 
somewhat unwillingly—and we went to the sty. I 
began to prepare myself, feeling what a responsibility 
some noses can be. 

It was exceedingly clean all round the sty. To my 
amusement I saw that the sty had a large open window. 
“Gracious!” I said. “I wonder you don’t have chintz 
curtains.” “I think I may,” replied my friend. 
“Netta has artistic feelings’”—and he opened the door. 

A perfectly white, spotlessly clean, well-nourished 
pig leapt up and rushed to my friend. In her bright 
little eyes was undoubted delight and joy. The sty 
was sweet. “Come on, Netta,” he said, patting her 
round sides. ‘“Let’s go to the stream.” Never did a 
curled tail express more cordial agreement. Netta 
gamboled beside us, nosed in the grass, and finally 
plunged into the little stream. I was shaken and 
surprised. “Clean as a pig,” said my friend. 

“How did you do it?” I cried. 

“Just gave Netta her chance,” he said. “I never 
believed what I heard about pigs. Netta is the sweet- 
est-natured, neatest creature in this country. Very 
affectionate and responsive. The only ‘out’ is that I 
don’t see her as bacon. I’m too fond of her. Netta 
is my answer to the fool things said about human 
nature and pig nature.” 

And, wading in the stream, Netta grunted ecstati- 
cally. 


Jacob and Beth-el 
By ROBERT J. HOLDEN 


HE fellows and girls in Mrs. Johnson’s class 
([Povsnatie will not have to“listen too closely to 

the Junior Sermon this morning, for they have 
been studying the patriarchs of the Old Testament, 
and they know of Abraham, and Isaac, and Jacob, and 
Joseph, and of their journeys. 

If you read this story of Jacob sometime, and I 
hope you will, rather than have someone tell you 
about it, one of the things you will notice is how 
unimportant the experience at Beth-el seems to be in 
the entire story about Jacob, for it seems to be just 


one of a number of things that happened to him—and 
it happened quite naturally. | 

But if you’ve forgotten, or never heard of Jacob’s 
experience at Beth-el, what I’ve been saying will not 
mean very much and so we had better hear the story. 

You see Isaac had two sons, Jacob and Esau, and 
you all know what a skalawag Jacob was, and how 
by some adjusting he managed to have his father bless 
him, rather than Esau. When Jacob began to look 
around for a wife, his father said, Now, Jake, these 

girls out here in Kansas just aren’t your type, and 
you'd better go back to your mother’s home town, 
Cleveland, and marry a Cleveland girl—only Jacob’s 
father didn’t say Kansas and Cleveland, he said 
Canaan and Paddanaram. So Jacob left Beersheba 
(Kansas City to you) and started on foot toward the 
Northeast. One night when he was near Des Moines, 
Towa (only it really wasn’t Des Moines, it was 
Beth-el) , he stopped off in a vacant lot, took a stone 
and put it under his head, and lay down to sleep. 
During the course of the night Jacob dreamed, and 
you know his dream—of a ladder that was so long 
that while the bottom end was on the ground, the top 
end reached above the clouds and, as he dreamed, 
little boys and girls in Western Union and Postal 
Telegraph suits walked up and down on this ladder 
—only they weren’t just ordinary messengers, they 
were really the angels of the Lord. And then a strange 
thing happened, for something he called God spoke to 
him. You know what he said. He said that he was 
the God of Abraham and of Isaac, and he would give 
Jacob and his sons, and grandsons, and great-grand- 
sons, the land thereabouts to the north and east and 
south and west—and then he said: “I am with you, 
and will keep you wherever you go, and will bring you 
again into this land, and I will not leave you.” And 
then Jacob woke up, and there wasn’t any ladder, and 
there wasn’t any voice—but he knew that the ladder 
and the voice had been there, and he said to himself: 
“Surely God is in this place and I knew it not.” Then 
after performing a religious service Jacob went on up 
to Cleveland and as you know returned to Kansas 
City not with one wife—but four. 

As queer as this story sounds, nevertheless it is 
a story of how a man had an experience with some- 
thing he called God—and it has always interested me 
that most men who had these experiences in the Old 
and New Testaments were always going some place. 
Jacob was bound for Paddanaram or Haran, and there 
were some disciples who were on the road to Emmaus, 
and then there was Paul on the way to Damascus. 
They were off in a direction. 

Some day it’s conceivable that you fellows and 
girls will be going some place—not taking a trip, but 
going some place with an idea—an idea of a different 
kind of town or city or world you want to live in—an 
idea of people that excludes poverty, and disease, and 
war. And as you walk down the road in the direction 
that leads to the realization of this plan, you may stop 
to rest some night in a vacant lot, and during that 
night have to decide whether you will continue on 


your course or haul about—it’ll be pretty difficult— 
but then maybe some of you will hear something that 
seems to say: “I am with you, and will keep you 
wherever you go, and I will not leave you.” And then 
perhaps like Jacob you will say: “Surely God is in 
this place and I knew it not.” 


CHILDREN OF THE UNITED NATIONS 
Russia 


school children from Kuibyshev visit 


Soviet 
wounded Red Army men bringing them presents. This 
is the eighth in a series of pictures of children of 
the United Nations. Have you kept them in an album 
in your church school? 


MOSES ON MOUNT NEBO 


The wine press of their Canaan awaits 
My people of the desert-born mirages. 
Let them not lose faith! 


Let then not too bitterly awake from dreams 
Of green abundance, golden honey, grapes 
Big as clenched fists. 


Forgive! for they shall curse their labors, pray 
For lost desert freedom, darkly envy 
_ Egyptian luxury of hate. 


Let there be sons among them hungering 
For manna from the heavens, thirsting for water 
Smitten from the rock. 


Let men arise for whom thine Ark shall find 
No resting place, no reverence entombed 


With dead ashes. 


O save thy people, God, from little passions, 
Slave-contentment, dust-heaping folly! 
Drive them onl! 
Jacos TRAPP 
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This Matter 


of its few scholar-humorists, a combination 

more precious than rubies. He once said, 
“Personally, I would sooner have written Alice m 
Wonderland than the whole Encyclopaedia Britannica,” 
which reveals his own sense of balance about life and 
its values. ‘There will always be plenty of people to 
keep successive editions of the encyclopaedia up to 
date, but we can never find enough people with the 
kind of imagination that produced books like Literary 
Lapses. We are living in so serious a time that people 
who take life seriously can become a positive menace, 
unless they somehow manage to discover that the light 
touch is more effective than the ponderous assault. 
It’s a grim world, to be sure, but it is still true that 
“wisdom is better than weapons of war.” In the long 
run, the best antitank device is a quiet chuckle. 


W ce Stephen Leacock died, the world lost one 


If I were to pick out the moment when a sense of 
humor is most desperately needed, it would be that 
when the presiding officer at an annual meeting of the 
American Unitarian Association announces that the 
next order of business is the consideration of resolutions. 
I am writing these words before the deadline has been 
reached—“forty-two days in advance of the date of the 
aforesaid annual meeting,” or some such stilted 
formula—prior to which all resolutions must be sub- 
mitted to the secretary of the Business Committee; 
and I don’t know what we shall be expected to deal 
with this year. But it is safe to predict that there will 
be a lot of resolutions, that they will cover a consid- 
erable portion of the habitable earth, and that each 
one will be sponsored by an earnest group of devoted 
Unitarians. Not for the world would I even_seem to 
“make light” of the sincerity of these ardent protago- 
nists of important issues and causes. As a matter of 
fact, there will be one resolution in the collection that 
I myself drafted and for which (if I had a vote at the 
annual meeting) I should be prepared to “go all out.” 
But I find myself prayerfully hoping that along with 
all the seriousness there may, by the grace of God, be 
a gleam or two of lighthearted good humor. 


Suppose It Doesn’t Pass 


After all, what would happen if that pet resolution 
of mine should fail to pass? In my solemn moments I 
would interpret that outcome as demonstrating that 
the grand old spirit of traditional Unitarianism had 
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petered out, and I would feel pretty low in my mind 
about it; but I hope I wouldn’t let that mood endure 
very long. They turned me down. Well, so what? 
I can always try «again next year, and the year after 
that—if I still think it’s important. And there is just 
the least shadow of a hint of a possibility that maybe 
the annual meeting was right about it. Possibly it ~ 
wasn’t so important as I thought. Suppose I think it 
over a bit. After all, this habit of living from crisis 
to crisis, of imagining that every issue is a fatal cross- 
road, can degenerate into a dreadful kind of short- 
sighted egoism. Let’s not fall into that pit, anyhow! 


Suppose It Does Pass 


On the other hand, what would happen if that 
resolution of mine—or that resolution of yours, my 
friend—should be passed by the annual meeting? Just 
how much would that prove about the real mind of 
the fellowship? Just how much effect would it have on 
the great world outside? Very little, I’m afraid, in 
and of itself. There is a large valley of dry bones into 
which an annual assortment of miscellaneous resolu- 
tions are dumped, and it is doubtful whether any 
appeal to the four winds of heaven will ever bring 
flesh and blood to clothe them again. It would cer- 
tainly take more than the faith of Ezekiel to give life 
and power to most “adopted” resolutions. Once 
adopted, they are likely to be forgotten. Administra- 
tive officers may—and usually do—make an honest 
effort to carry out, so far as may be practicable, the 
intent of the resolution; but in most cases what they 
do would be done anyway, even if no resolution had 
been submitted in the first place. And, as to saving 
the world, or reforming the national government, or 
transforming human nature—well, these things just 
aren’t done by passing resolutions. 

This doesn’t mean that I seriously wish all resolu- 
tions could be abolished. There are times when the 
right kind of resolution can do real good, and there is 
much to be said in favor of full-dress debate of many 
contentious questions in the name of religion. I hold 
no brief for eliminating resolutions. But I do hope 
that as the years go by we can learn to take the whole 
business with less deadly seriousness, and refrain from 
attempting each Anniversary Week to emulate Stephen 
Leacock’s hero who mounted his horse and rode off 
furiously in all directions. 


CHURCHES ON ALL FRONTS 


Catholic Youth and Anti-Semitism 


Under the wise and militant leadership 
of Bishop Bernard Sheil, the Catholic 
Youth Organization has been welded 
into one of this country’s most effective 
instruments against anti-Semitism and 
racial discrimination. Declaring that 
“Jim-Crowism in the mystical body of 
Christ is a disgraceful anomaly,” the 
good bishop insists that “Since God is 
my Father every man is my brother, 
without distinction of race, nationality, 
color or social status.” Through the 
Sheil School of Social Studies, the C.Y.O. 
Vacation Schools, the C.Y.0. Community 
Youth Center, the Lewis School of Aero- 
nautics, summer camps, and many other 
educational and recreational activities, 
the C.Y.0. has developed a vigorous 
program among Catholic boys and girls 
to build a sense of the fatherhood of God 
and the brotherhood of man, and to com- 
bat the corroding evil of racial discrimi- 
nation. 


News from Czechoslovakia 


Free churchmen everywhere will 
mourn the passing of Dr. Frantisek 
Zilka, Professor of New Testament at the 
University of Prague, who died Febru- 
ary 19. Dr. Zilka will be remembered 
as a collaborator of Masaryk’s, and an 
authority on world religions. 

Stories seeping through the lines tell 
of heroic resistance to foreign Nazis and 
native Quislings. Marking the 350th 
anniversary of the translation of the 
Bible into the Czech language, the 
Evangelical Synod served notice that 
this banned book would continue to 
be used and that all Protestants would 


‘stand uncomprisingly with the Czech 


brethren for the re-establishment of 
free Czechoslovakia. 

President Benes, in an_ interview, 
scouted the Pan-Slavic policy of the 
US.S.R., affirmed that collaboration be- 
tween Russia, Poland and Czechoslo- 
vakia would deter Germany from pro- 
voking another war, insisting that such 
an alliance would have far-reaching ef- 
fects upon Europe and the world. Dr. 
Benes declared that his people were the 
most politically mature in Europe and 
would never accept vassalage. 


Greetings to Russia 


Four American church leaders joined 
recently to send Easter greetings to 
Patriarch Sergius of Moscow. 

The message was signed by Rt. Rev. 
Henry St. George Tucker, president of 
the Federal Council of Churches; Dr. 
Henry Sloan Coffin, moderator of the 
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Presbyterian Church in the United 
States; Bishop G. Bromley Oxnam of 
the Methodist church; and Rev. Fer- 
dinand Q. Blanchard, moderator of the 
National Council of the Congregational 
Christian Churches. 

“In the name of our _ respective 
church,” the message stated, “we express 
through you to the people of the Soviet 
Union our gratitude and admiration for 
the part they are now playing, at so 
great and terrible a cost, in the crucial 
task of putting down aggression and 
clearing the stage of history for a new 
venture in creative amity between the 
nations. May God, our Father, provide 
us all with the wisdom to know and the 
strength to do His will that in this 
present hour, and in the coming tasks 
of peace, we may together make a 
worthy contribution to the cause of 
moral living in His world.” 


Secure Fair Employment Practices 


“One of the great moral issues before 
our people today is to establish per- 
manent procedures for securing the 
objectives of the Committee on Fair 
Employment Practices,” declared the 
executive committee of the Federal 
Council of the Churches of Christ, in a 
resolution forwarded to the government. 
It was urged that the worker should be 
hired and paid solely on the basis of 
character and ability, and that this 
Christian right should be safeguarded by 
legislative and executive provisions. 
Among the guests at the executive 
luncheon was Bishop W. Y. Chen of the 
Chungking area, who entered a plea for 
international and interracial understand- 
ing, saying that “Every day people of 
the United Nations are dying for each 
other. Our job now is to see that they 
learn how to live for each other.” To 
this end, Dr. Chen reported that a 
special invitation to American Negro 
missionaries to work among the people 
of China had already gone out. 


Answering “The Worriers of God” 


Max Lerner, editor of the newspaper 
PM, calls the protesters against the 
bombings of Germany “the worriers of 
God.” In a recent editorial he pointed 
out the fundamental weakness of our 
time: “To will the end without willing 
the means is the disease that almost 
betrayed our civilization to complete 
destruction.” Dr. Lerner suggested, in 
the phrase of Justice Frankfurter, that 
we are in the grip of “paralyzing ab- 
stractions.” 

Dr. Daniel A. Poling, president of the 
International Christian Endeavor So- 


ciety, on returning from a thirty- 
thousand-mile tour of the battlefronts, 
commented: “Would they have the Axis 
win? Every word spoken now and every 
deed speeds victory or gives comfort to 
the enemy.” 

Bishop G. Bromley Oxnam of the 
Methodist - Episcopal Church, Boston 
area, declared that Dr. Fosdick, Dr. 
Sockman and the other signers “speak 
only for a minority,” and said he believed 
that the slow strangulation of Germany 
by blockade was even more deplorable 
than “obliteration bombing,” though 
equally necessary. He pointed out that 
the bombs and planes used against our 
boys are manufactured by German 
civilians. But his chief argument is the 
imperative of responsible “use of force,” 


- without which we are inviting aggression 


and tyranny. Dr. Oxnam’s thesis was 
that “Subjection to Fascism is more 
degrading than war.” The speaker called 
for a complete commitment to the task 
of winning a “complete and early vic- 
tory” and, when victéry is won, “the 
application of the ethical ideals of re- 
ligion into the realities of economic 
justice, racial brotherhood and world 
order.” 


Fight Against “Free Enterprise” 


The United Christian Council for 
Democracy, with its constituent member 
organizations including the’ Unitarian 
Fellowship for Social Justice, has de- 
clared war on the so-called “Free Enter- 
prise” propaganda. The U.C.C.D. claims 
that the N.A.M. is out for control of the 
nation by big business unhampered by 


government restraint; “This means 
trusts, cartels, dictated prices, restricted 
production, boom, depression, bank- 


ruptcy and unemployment, a new type 
of Fascism and a more deadly war.” 
Immediate steps to combat this are out- 
lined, and include (1) work im com- 
munity councils initiated by progressive 
labor but including all progressive ele- 
ments; (2) support of progressive busi- 
ness, labor, farmer and _ professional 
groups in their demand upon Congress 
for a program that will mesh public and 
private enterprise to prevent unemploy- 
ment and inflation by an “over-all 
reconversion agency”; (3) since we have 
entered upon a period of state capital- 
ism in which profit economy will not 
work without state aid, it 7s “our task to 
get a democratic, not a Fascist, state 
capitalism.” Further information may 
be secured from the office of the. council 
at 457 West 123rd Street, New York 
City 27. 
A. N. K. 
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SERVICE AT HOME AND ABROAD 


BUILDING MORALE 


At a Refugee “Résidence Forcée” 


The following story on these pages 
by Mrs. Howard Brooks, staff worker 
in the Lisbon headquarters, gives a 
vivid picture of what the Unitarian 
Committee is doing to build morale for 
those refugees interned in Portugal. Mrs. 
Brooks spent several days at the rési- 
dence forcée in Ericeira and the story is 
in her own words: 


Ericeira is a Portuguese fishing village 
—small cluster of stone houses bordering 
a cliff between the pounding surf of the 
Atlantic and a stony Portuguese hillside. 
Since January, 1943, Ericeira has been 
the official résidence forcée of foreigners 
who enter Portugal without proper pass- 
ports, visas, papers and so on. 


Those who get as far as Lisbon usually 
arrive penniless, with nothing more than 
the rags on their backs, exhausted and 
often in bad health, bearing the stamp 
of prison, concentration camp or civilian 
privation. Before Ericeira was made a 
résidence forcée, they were invariably 
picked up by the police and put in pris- 
on for an indefinite term. Now the 
prison stay lasts only until some relief 
is found that will guarantee the refugee’s 
support, and he is then released and 
sent to Ericeira. 


Though they have been treated as ille- 
gals, these men and women and children 
are not common criminals. That they 
have no papers or that their papers were 
not in order when they crossed the border 
is to their credit, for it means that they 
are in the bad graces of the Fascists and 
therefore unable to travel to» Portugal 
with Nazi approval stamped on their 
passports. 

So into the little town of Ericeira, with 
a central square not much bigger than 
a tennis court, came about two hundred 
refugees of many nations and even more 
professions and trades. There are also 
thirty refugee children in the group, five 
or six of whom were born this last year. 
Here they will have to stay for the 
duration, or until they can get visas for 
another land. 


They are not allowed to work for 
money; they are not to go more than 
a kilometer beyond the town on any 
side. Every few months, however, they 
can obtain permission to go to Lisbon 
for a day or two for health reasons or 
to consult with their sponsoring relief 
committee. 

For recreation, the town provides two 
cafés, one frequented mainly by refugees 
and the other by Portuguese. The Café 
Salvador, to which the refugees go, in 
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the “rush hour” is blue with smoke with 
too many people sitting all over each 
other at small tables, knitting, playing 
cards, talking—keeping warm and trying 
to shut out their thoughts. When the 
crowd thins, you can occasionally have 
a game of billiards. 

A few of the more independent 
refugees spurn the café and its crowds 
and prefer to talk to friends in their 
rented rooms or little furnishd flats. One 
or two refugees fortunate enough to have 
radios share them with others, and many 
quiet little groups huddle about and 
listen for words from the democratic 
world. 


Facilities for study or learning some 
new profession or handicraft during the 
forced residence are completely lacking 
in Ericeira. The town has no library 
and only a most elementary school for 
native children. For refugee children, 
the town has nothing to offer but its 
fresh air, the streets and the beach. 


What attempts have been made to 
supplement for refugees what Ericeira 
lacks in the way of recreation, education 
and training for both adults and chil- 
dren? 

To answer this, we should first describe 
the Unitarian representative in Ericeira 
—Mr. Louis Jutte. Jutte with his young 
friend Popp, his companion in war, 
captivity, escape, and now his second 
lieutenant in his work for the Service 
Committee, were among the first refugees 
to reach Ericeira, after nineteen months 
in'a Portuguese prison. 

It did not take Jutte long to size up 
the lack of facilities and to start doing 
something about it. Due partly to his 
energy and tireless efforts, there are now 
two schools for the children, one organ- 
ized by Hicem, the second run by Jutte 
himself with six or eight children and 


(Top) Refugees on Ericeira’s coast look 

towards the future; (middle) Every- 

one gathers at the town market; (be- 

low) The Committee’s representative, 

Louis Jutte (far right), a favorite with 
the refugee children. 
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some adults learning mathematics, gram- 
mar, geography and English. The 
Service Committee provides the text- 
books for his pupils. 

Jutte then conceived the idea of a 
library and, with the Committee’s help, 
some three hundred books—French, 
German, English, fiction and nonfiction, 
together with the London Times and a 
few textbooks and_ periodicals—were 
assembled. This library drew the 
refugees like flies to Jutte’s little house 
which is also the Committee’s office. 

Another project of Jutte’s and, I 
suspect, his favorite is the Sporting Club. 
Again at his tireless instigation, the three 
sponsoring committees got together, 
found a leader among the refugees, and 
with equipment provided by the Service 
Committee formed an athletic club for 
football, volleyball and basketball. Per- 
mission was obtained to use the town’s 
athletic field; teams were organized 
among the refugees, and later, as en- 
thusiasm spread, the Portuguese formed 
teams of their own and there were chal- 
lenge matches, even for the ladies! 

Except for the handful who eat at the 
one small pensiog, most of the refugees 
cook for themselves, using the same 
small charcoal-filled earthenware basin, 
a “fogareiro,” that is also the only 
method of heating. They buy their 
vegetables and meat at the market and 
bargain for fish on the beach with the 
rest of the village. The simple house- 
hold duties of marketing, cooking, clean- 
ing, washing and mending help take up 
the long hours of waiting for the war 
to end. 

Ericeira for them is a prison without 
bars. Separation from their families, 
often not even being sure they are alive 
or dead; the horrors of the past and 
uncertainties of the future; and above 
all, the rule against work and the mo- 
notony of the life they must lead—all 
these undermine the refugees’ morale. 
This frustration and poverty makes 
many of them ripe for temptations and 
the temptations are all there, carefully 
planted by the Axis. There is the black 
market and the black list, business 
opportunities for Axis interests, and 
there are jobs of informing on others and 
helping the Gestapo, and all these are 
well paid. 5 

It is here that the Unitarian Service 
Committee steps in, performing one of 
its greatest humanitarian services, the 


job of helping the refugee keep up his~ 


morale. This is done not only by the 
Committee’s representative, Mr. Jutte, 
on the spot at Ericeira, but directed and 
carried further by the office in Lisbon 
where Dr. and Mrs. Dexter, Dona Maria 
and Mr. Brooks are always ready to give 
individual consultation and advice, ready 
to put the man or woman back on the 
right path, to help avoid mistakes that 
would ruin their lives now and after the 


war. 


EXPERT DIRECTION 
FOR 1944 WORK CAMPS 


The three workcamps to be held this 
summer under the joint sponsorship of 
the Unitarian Service Committee and 
American Unitarian Youth will be under 
the direction of a group of Unitarian 
ministers experienced in youth work. 
Since Rev. Edward A. Cahill, who was 
in charge of the successful camp program 
last summer, has been appointed Assist- 
ant Director of the Service Committee’s 
Boston headquarters, the Home Service 
Committee has chosen Rev. Alfred 
Schenkman, the minister at Scituate, 
Massachusetts, as National Workcamp 
Director for 1944. 

The three camps definitely decided 
upon for the coming season will be at 
Concord, Massachusetts, Kent City, 
Michigan, and in the Hudson Valley 
region of New York state. The camps, 
each of which will this year operate for 
the same period, from June 23 to August 
18, will be directed by the same energetic 
young Unitarian ministers who helped 
work out the well-rounded camp pro- 
gram last year. 


The Kent City camp will have as its 
codirectors Rev. and Mrs. Robert L. 
Zoerheide, who directed the 1943 Mich- 
igan camp, the group this summer being 
located on the farm of Mr. Zoerheide’s 
father. At present minister of the Uni- 
versalist church in Hoopston, Illinois, 
Mr. Zoerheide will soon take up his new 
work as Minister to Students in Boston, 
Massachusetts. 

Rev. and Mrs. Grant F. Haskell will 
be directors of the New York workcamp, 
and this summer will be in charge of the 
young campers and the camp program. 
Mr. Haskell is minister of the First Uni- 
tarian Society of Milford, New Hamp- 
shire, and was formerly assistant at the 
Arlington Street Church in Boston, and 
at Unitarian churches in Lexington and 
Winchester, Massachusetts. He has been 
an American Unitarian Youth Director 
on the National Board and represented 
the Y.P.R.U. in 1939-40 on the Unitarian 
Youth Commission. 

The work program for the Hudson 
Valley camp this summer will be under 
the direction of Rev. Aron S. Gilmartin, 
of the Unitarian church in Newburgh, 
New York. Mr. Gilmartin is chairman 


This year the workcampers will again help with the critical labor shortage 
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The Concord camp will be housed as 
before at the Fenn School, the Commit- 
tee gratefully accepting the offer of the 
school facilities without the expense of 
rent. Rev. John W. Brigham, who will 
again act as director, is minister of the 
Unitarian church in Billerica, Massachu- 
setts, and formerly was at Castine, 
Maine. He has been active in young 
people’s work for some years and in 1939 
was the Y.P.R.U. representative on the 
Board of Directors of the American 
Unitarian Association, and in 1938 repre- 

. sented the denomination at the Inter- 
national Young People’s Conference at 
Oxford, England. 


of the continuing committee on emer- 
gency farm Jabor and is in close touch 
with the work situation in the district. 
The workcamps this summer will pro- 
vide an opportunity for young people to 
help with many types of farm work, the 
Massachusetts camp being in the heart 
of the truck-gardening area, the Hudson 
Valley camp in the famous fruitgrowing 
district, and the Michigan camp offering 
to the older campers a chance to try 
their hands at work in a nearby cannery 
as well as out in the fields. Registration 
by boys and girls between the ages of 
fifteen and nineteen has already begun, 
and the camps will again make a valu- 

able contribution to the war effort. 
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e American Dreams 
Freedom's Ferment. 
Tyter. Minneapolis: 
Minnesota Press. $5.00. 

A contribution of genuine value to the 
understanding of our national past. The 
almost six hundred pages of this bulky 
volume are well worth reading—not only 
for the records they present of past life 
in America, but even more for the help 
they give toward understanding the 
character of the people of the United 
States today. Scholarly, well written, 
heavily documented, profusely  illus- 
trated with maps, portraits and contem- 
porary prints, Freedom’s Ferment paints 
a vivid picture of the various movements, 
religious, social, philanthropic, through 
which the inner life of the Republic ex- 
pressed itself in the days of its youth. 

From colonial times to the middle of 
the nineteenth century, American life 
was young, democratic, radical, idealistic, 
forward-looking, passionately convinced 
of having a new mission to proclaim to 
the peoples of the earth Separation 
from the Old World, the lure of widen- 
ing horizons, the necessity for adaptation 
to the hardships and dangers of life in 
the wilderness, the consciousness of em- 
barking upon a novel experiment in de- 
mocracy, the religious motives that had 
been a dominant impulse in emigration 
to these shores—all these combined to 
create a native character that, though 
often crude, was none the less vigorous, 
red-blooded. Inevitably Americans saw 
visions, dreamed dreams. Inevitably, the 
hearts and minds of these pioneers proved 
fertile ground for reforms, some of them 
hairbrained, not a few of them sound 
and constructive, the basic motives of 
them all being a spirit of nonconformity 
and disinterested service. 

The stories of most of these move- 
ments have been written many times. 
Now, so far as know for the first time, 
their separate histories have been gath- 
ered together into a single narrative, their 
various methods, aims and results com- 
pared in their relation to one another 
and to the whole. What Miss Tyler 
has done is to describe crusades as 
diversified as Transcendentalism, Mor- 
monism, Shakerism, Millennialism, Com- 
munism (social and religious), Prison 
Reform, Teetotalism, Peace, Woman’s 
Rights, Anti-Catholicism, Abolition— 
pointing out their likenesses and differ- 
ences while at the same time proving 
their common source. This alone would 
make her work exceedingly worth-while. 

But this book, for quite another rea- 
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The Mob Hangs Priestley in Effigy 
(By H. W. van Loon. From “Men of Liberty’’) 


son, deserves to be widely read. By re- 
vealing certain-phases of our moral and 
spiritual background, it not only helps 
us to understand ourselves, but also of- 
fers no little encouragement for the 
future. Nowadays, when many critics 
of our national life are sounding the note 
of pessimism, implying that our democ- 
racy is decadent and that the greatest 
days of the Republic are in the past, it 
is good to have an historian who shows 
that the very qualities that formerly con- 
tributed to our vigor and power are still 
abroad in the land. These are still going 
strong. In spite of our manifold weak- 
nesses and defects, they can be depended 
upon to ‘see us through the present 
crisis, and assure our nation of a destiny 
worthy of its past. 
AS TH, 


A Challenge 


From Science to God. By Karu Scumipt. 
New York: Harper & Bros. $2.00. 


This is the sort of book that at first 
glance will make the religious liberal 
mad, because its criticism of religion is 
the sort of thing we have been working 
on for a long time, while still calling and 
believing ourselves religious. Professor 
Schmidt does a good job when he gets 
going, but the type of religion he is en- 
deavoring to help is the Adam-and-Eve, 
the Jonah-and-the-whale orthodoxy. Pro- 
fessor Schmidt characterizes religion 
thus: 

“The main task, the great challenge 


seems to be to let religion, believed and 
not questioned, transform your inner 
world of impulses and desires into a 
worthy character; by the power of faith 
to do away with the natural man and 
become a child of God; to believe and 


to be saved.” Now I ask you! Once 
you are willing to admit that religion 
can and ought to be reasonable—and 
probably most readers of The Christian 
Register will—From Science to God is a 
stimulating book; hardly, however, as 
controversial as its author and publisher 
suppose. 
Truman L. Hayes 


Ten Unitarian Pioneers 


Men of Liberty. By Stmenen H. Frircx- 
MAN. Boston: The Beacon Press, 
Inc. $1.75. 


This book is a story of the saints of 
liberal religion from Servetus and Socinus 
to Parker and Eiriksson, “those men 
who have stood for the essential unity 
of God, for religious freedom of mind 
and conscience and who have stressed 
the leadership of Jesus as prophet and 
teacher,” “a book to honor pioneers of 
religious freedom.” 

The average Unitarian layman knows 
little enough of this record. He may be 
well educated in general history but not 
in terms of church and religious history. 
He may know something of Channing 
and Parker, or even of the Baltimore 
Sermon of the former or the South Bos- 
ton Sermon of the latter, but he will 
know little of Francis David or John 
Biddle; of “the golden age of Unitarian- 
ism in Hungary” or of the foundations 
of Unitarianism in England. 

Mr. Fritchman has used the lives of 
ten men “to find some of the patterns 
of liberalism in religion, patterns ex- 


pressed in the lives of actual men who | 


realized the ideal of being progressive 
and devout; .. . to remind us that honest 
religion never comes cheaply or easily.” 
This biographical method of presenting 
history has been particularly successful 
here, as was its use in the case of Will 
Durant’s Story of Philosophy, and it will 
lead many new readers to an interest in 
the history of religious freedom, an in- 
terest they would not have developed 
in any other way. 

How much men have suffered that 
we may today write freedom of worship 
into the hopes of the word! Servetus 
died at the stake, crying out: “Your 
Trinity is a product of subtlety and 
madness. The Gospel knows nothing 
of it.” Socinus in Poland, “the cradle 
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_ of Unitarianism,” was carried half-naked 
from-a sickbed to see his books burned 
in the market place. Francis David, 
whose eloquence made Transylvania a 
country that believed that “God is One,” 
died in prison. John Biddle, Oxford 
scholar of the seventeenth century, saw 
his books burned in the public squares 
and died of starvation in prison. Joseph 
Priestley, the great English scientist, 
Fellow of the Royal Society, preached to 
“dissenting” congregations in the north 
of England and saw homes, churches 
and books burned in Birmingham to 
counteract the influence of his preach- 
ing. The history of religious liberty, 
like that of political liberty, has been 
full of burnings and the comparison 
between the sacrifices demanded of these 
“men of liberty” and those of today is 
inevitable. 

Jefferson fought for ten years to as- 
sure the Virginia statute of religious 
freedom; Channing, with invincible spirit 
and unmatched courage, became the 
First Citizen of Boston; Emerson nailed 
his theses to the door in his Divinity 
School. Address; and Parker waked the 
drowsy New England churches as the 
ostracized prophet of Music Hall. 

Very appropriately Mr. Fritchman 
adds to the list the story of Parker’s 
- great contemporary, Magnus Eiriksson 
of Copenhagen and Iceland, whose spirit 
has travelled to the Unitarian churches 
of Manitoba and Minnesota. 

There were giants in those days, says 
Mr. Fritchman in writing this vivid 
record of the liberal gospel over three 
centuries. He leaves us to fill in for 
ourselves the names we would like to 
place in the hall of fame of the past 
century. Perhaps that century, though 
not as dramatic, deserves separate at- 
tention. “There is a new comradeship 
of mankind in recent years,” reads the 
Epilogue, “wider than Christianity, em- 
bracing many faiths and offering us op- 
portunities never open to Biddle and 
Channing. The opportunities for a lib- 
eral faith for free men were never great- 
er than in this period of intercontinental 
struggle against tyranny of body and 
soul.” 

It was most happy and appropriate 
that Hendrik van Loon should have 
become interested in this book and have 
supplied its spirited illustrations. 


Frepvertc G. Mretcuer 


The Old Testament Today 


The Challenge of Israel’s Faith. By G. 
Ernest Wricut. Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press. $1.50. 

Dr. Wright is Associate Professor of 
Old Testament at McCormick Theo- 
logical Seminary. He feels that the 
truths of Old Testament revelation have 
been neglected in the preaching and 
teaching of our generation, to the dis- 
_ tinct loss of its spiritual life. He at- 


tributes this neglect to “the prevailing 
climate of Christian opinion and activ- 
ity,’ and to a “modern theology” which 
in his- opinion is “no longer biblically 
grounded.” Against this background of 
judgment upon modern and liberal Bible 
teaching and preaching, he sets forth 
what to him seem to be those abiding 
values in the Old Testament with which 
Israel even today challenges the world. 

When the author states in his Fore- 
word that his “approach is neither 
liberal nor conservative,’ since “such 
terms have outlived much of their use- 
fulness,” he is fooling neither himself nor 
his readers. The point of view of this 
scholarly and earnestly written little 


volume is thoroughly conservative, which ° 


will in no wise detract from its many 
excellencies. And one need not share 
Professor’ Wright’s specific theological 


position in order to subscribe to such 


sentiments in this book as that of the 
closing sentence: “The disuse and misuse 
of the Old Testament is a matter for 
concern but not for despair... . ‘The 
same spirit, who spake by the mouths of 
the prophets,’ may indeed penetrate our 
hearts and convince us, while disturbing 
the fixity of our fashions of thought.” 
Kart M. Coworowsky 


The Blessed Jew 


Contemporary Thinking about Jesus. 
Edited by THomas S. Kepter. Nashville: 
Abingdon-Cokesbury Press. $3.50. 


“The purpose of the A.U.A. shall be to 
diffuse the knowledge and promote the 
interests of pure religion, which, in ac- 
cordance with the teachings of Jesus, 
is summed up in love to God and love 
to man.” Yet, all too often, Unitarians 
have thought much on love to God and 
man, and little on the teachings of Jesus. 
Scholarship in: biblical and_ theological 
subjects is the heritage of all Christen- 


dom; yet Unitarians, thinking that they, 


are way ahead of the rest of Christen- 
dom, are inclined to neglect the results 
of scholarship and study by contempo- 
rary Christian thinkers, especially where 
it concerns the life and importance of 
Jesus of Nazareth. 

Dr. Kepler has distilled into one 
volume the best of modern thought in 
church history, New Testament and 
theology, as it relates to the person and 
importance of Jesus. He has selected 
chapters and articles from such scholars 
as Colwell, Goodspeed, Bailie, Harnack, 
Moffatt, Lightfoot, Cadoux, © Tillich, 
Brunner, Niebuhr, Ferre, Bultman, Ben- 
nett, Horton, McGiffert, Schweitzer, 
Otto and many others, classifying them 
under five heads—the nature of the 
synoptic Gospels; the portrait of Jesus in 
the fourth Gospel; Jesus’ relationship to 
history; eschatology and ethics; and 
modern evaluations of Jesus. Such a 
volume as this proves a valuable intro- 
duction to contemporary thought about 
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Jesus, and leads the way to further 
study. 

The book suffers the faults of all an- 
thologies. It omits material each reader 
thinks should be in it (there is nothing 
by Clayton Bowen), and contains ma- 
terial that should be excluded (Henry 
D. A. Major). But, in the end, one must 
judge that Dr. Kepler has shown rare 
discrimination and keen editorial ability 
in his selection of proper materials. The 
book does not reflect one point of view, 
but many. It does not preach one Chris- 
tology but several. Indeed, all the vari- 
ous facets of contemporary Christian 
thinking about Jesus seem to be indi- 
cated in this anthology. 

Well worth the price, easy to handle, 
with a good bibliography and indexes, 
Contemporary Thinking about Jesus de- 
serves a permanent place on the book- 
shelf of anyone who takes “the leader- 
ship of Jesus” seriously. 

Joun W. Laws 


Timely, Valuable 


War and Children. By ANNA Freup and 
Dorotuy T. BurtincHam. New York: 
International University Press. $1.50. 


There are many books and pamphlets: 
by informed individuals that seek to shed 
light on this poignant problem. The 
number has increased proportionately 
with the rise of juvenile delinquency. 

This study by Anna Freud and her 
associate is distinctive, however, in that 
it is the result of two years’ work with 
twenty thousand case studies among 
the children in Britain who have been 
subjected to war. One approaches their 
findings with faith and confidence, for 
these two women are child psychologists 
of repute and wide experience, »and 
theirs is a firsthand report—not of what 
could happen, but of what has happened 
to these boys and girls. 

The emerging problems of security, 
aggression, hatreds, the need of these 
youngsters for affection and guidance 
are not apart from our experiences in 
the United States. Although our boys 
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Order your 


CALENDARS 
For CHILDREN’S SUNDAY 


A beautiful, full-page photograph of 
a child which might well be a sym- 
bol of universal childhood. 
Printed in brown ink on white 
mimeograph paper, 842” x 11”. 
Delivered flat. 
$1.25 a hundred 


* 


This year for 
CHILDREN’S SUNDAY 
give books! 


BIBLES 


in both the King James and Amer- 
ican Standard versions, 
$2.25 each 


Printed in large clear type, with 11 
full-page illustrations (6 in color) 
and with a handsome presentation 
page and 6 full-page colored maps, 
as well as a description of the books 
of the Bible and full descriptions of 
leading characters in the Bible. 

Bound in durable leatheroid, mor- 
occo grain, with overlapping covers 
and red edges. Size 4144” x 614” 


Place your order early to insure 
delivery 


* 


For the children themselves 


MARTIN AND JUDY 


Absorbing stories for 3-to-6-year- 
olds about two children who live in 
two little houses, side by side. These 
books combine three great qualities: 
j| soundness of information simple and 
dramatic method of story-telling, 
and delightful illustrations. 


VOLUME I 
In Their Two Little Houses 
By Verna Hits 
VOLUME II 
In Sunshine and In Rain 
By Verna His anp 
Sopura L. Fans 
VOLUME Ii 
Playing and Learning 
By Exizaseta MANWELL AND 
Sopnia L. Fans 


$1.50 each. Illustrated in color. 
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and girls have not been subjected to 
air raids and physical suffering, they 
are showing evidences of fear and in- 
security because of the changes in Amer- 
ican home life. This msecurity is ex- 
pressing itself in much the same behavior 
pattern as it did in England. This book 
should be gratefully and enthusiastically 


received by all conscientious parents and. 


workers with children. 
Frances W. Woop 


Encouraging 


They Work for Tomorrow. By Rosert 
M. Bartiett. New York: Association 
Press; Fleming H. Revell Co. $1.50. 


An account of fifteen conspicuous fig- 
ures of current thought and action, such 
as Hull, Wallace, Willkie, Lehman, 
Adamic, Pearl Buck and Sorokin. Inter- 
viewed individually by Mr. Bartlett, they 
justify wholly his titlk—They Work for 
Tomorrow. His judgment is to be com- 
mended in the selection of adequate fac- 
tual material. These men and women 
are diverse in origin—four of them pre- 
dominantly foreign—in background and 
activities; yet they exemplify the unity 


‘that comes with broad horizons, devo- 


tion to humanity and to the future. 

It is a short book, but it gives solid 
encouragement in the fact that such peo- 
ple are at work, and have won solid 
appreciation and influence. Their ideas 
are convincing, too, for they meet the 
test of Channing’s elevated declaration: 
“The capacity to dismiss prejudice and 
partisanship is more essential to the dis- 
covery of the truth than the most con- 
vincing powers of the intellect.” 

It is impressive to find that, speaking 
independently, twelve of them hold ur- 
gently, and all implicitly, that the power 
that comes from religion is the only 
basis for practical advance in human 
progress. A first-rate little book. 
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NUTSHELL COMMENTS 


ER eae a eek eee 
While Still We Live. By Heven Mac- 
Innes. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 
$2.75. 


Miss MacInnes’ art deepens with ex- 
perience. Her latest novel comes near 
to being real literature. It has a sub- 
stance and depth its predecessors lacked. 
Characters are more skillfully drawn. 
Minor interésts are more carefully treat- 
ed, serving to strengthen the force of 
the main narrative, which flows with in- 
creasing power and clarity from start to 
finish. This time, Miss MacInnes lays 
her scene in Poland, during the months 
when that unhappy nation suffered the 
first stages of invasion by her Nazi con- 


querors. Her heroine is a young English 
girl who, visiting at a Polish country 
house, becomes involved first with the 
German Gestapo, and then with the 
Polish underground. Dramatic situations 
follow one another in quick succession. 
Romance also has its innings. “A genu- 
ine thriller, this novel has additional 
value as a vivid portrayal of the suffer- 
ings and heroism of the victims of Nazi 
tyranny. 


ARGH: 


A Preface to Prayer. By Greratp Hearn. 
New York: Harper & Bros. $2.00. 


‘A fascinating, analytical treatise on 
the technique of prayer, which should 
prove valuable reading for liberal-minded 
people who are interested in under- 
standing better how to pray. Mr. 
Heard’s method is provocative and 
challenging; his thought, clear, concise 
and profound; his approach, liberal. For 
those who are willing to take the time, 
especially those who, for one reason or 
another, have discarded the practice of 
prayer, these pages may give an insight 
into the technique, the value and the 
results of prayer, that will not only en- 
rich their own spiritual life, but will help 
them the better to understand the social 
order and the universe in which they 
live. 

Eric Auton AYER 


RELIGIOUS BOOK WEEK 


Religious Book Week, a nationwide 
observance beginning May 7, is spon- 
sored by the National Conference of 
Christians and Jews to stimulate the 
reading of books possessing religious 
value. The dates of the Week include 
the anniversary of the burning of the 
books in Berlin, May 10, 1933. A list 
of books selected by twenty-four dis- 
tinguished representatives of the Prot- 
estant, Catholic and Jewish faiths is 
published and will be available for 
free distribution in libraries and book- 
stores. This list is drawn from such 
fields as history biography and poetry 
and includes among the recent best 
sellers The Song of Bernadette by 
Franz Werfel; The Apostle by Sholem 
Asch; Burma Surgeon by Gordon S. 
Seagrave; The Robe by Lloyd Douglas; 
and On Being a Real Person by Harry 
Emerson Fosdick. Read a book with 
spiritual values this week! 


Among forty Protestant books, two are 
from the Beacon Press: Adventure in 
World Order, by Philip C. Nash; and 
Realistic Courage, by Walton E. Cole. 
Four of the ten young people’s Protes- 
tant books listed for Religious Book 
Week are from the Beacon Press: Be- 
ginnings of Life and Death, by Sophia 
L. Fahs and Dorothy Spoerl; Child of 
the Sun, by Margaret D. Edwards; 
Growing Bigger, by Elizabeth Manwell; 
and Moses, by John W. Flight. 
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CHIEFLY PLANS 


The International Religious Federa- 
tion of youth in the free religions held 
a local conference in Boston in March. 
Before three hundred enthusiastic young 
people, Professor Karl W. Deutsch of 
M.1.T. applied to international problems 
liberal religion’s primary faith in decency 
towards human beings. He referred po- 
tential conflicts in Allied economic 
philosophy to the question: “What does 
it do to people?” and insisted that human 
rights and needs are more important 
than “sacrosanct” institutions. At this 
meeting internationalism was demonstra- 
ted in fact as well as in theory, for after 
Dr. Deutsch, who is a Czech by birth, 
Sigurdur Halldorsson brought greetings 
from the youth of Iceland’s ancient free 
churches. Lieutenant Frank Parker of 
the Royal Navy compared the state of 
democracy in his homeland and ours. 
America is holding an election while Eng- 
land has not voted since 1938, but ap- 
parently Britain has better control over 
her home-grown Fascists than we have. 
The group then turned from speeches to 
songs and skits on I.R.F. relief work for 
bombed-out children; some of the letters 
of thanks for Christmas kindness, touch- 
ing in their sincerity and hilarious in 
their spelling, were thrown on the screen. 

Supper for 250 people followed work- 
shop meetings on postwar planning, 
problems on the home front, the mean- 
ing of the war, and refugee relief activ- 
ities. 

Rev. Emerson Hugh Lalone, associate 
editor of the Christian Leader, led the 
concluding chapel service, emphasizing 
that “The greatest religious leaders of 
the world, from Lao-tze and Jesus to 
Tagore and Gandhi, have lived and 
taught the great ideal of man’s brother- 
hood under God that is at the heart of 
our liberal gospel.” 

Summer plans are announced for the 
popular conferences and workcamps. 
First in importance is the national Con- 
vention of A.U.Y. at Ferry Beach, 
Maine, July 6 and 7. Annual elections 
and policy-determining plenary sessions 
are being preceded by primaries on a re- 
gional basis and background study. 
Thirty groups all over the country have 
undertaken special topics for study and 
report, ranging from the structure of 
A.U.Y. to the maintenance of full em- 
ployment after the war. , 

At Rowe from June 24 to July 9 the 
Connecticut Valley Federation will hear 
Rey. Frank E. Smith, Regional Director 
of the New England Unitarian Council, 
and Dean Attwood of St. Lawrence Uni- 
versity. Miss Florence Baer will lead the 

music, while Mrs. Martha Fletcher and 


an associate will divide the A.U.Y. work 
for one week each. The Religious Educa- 
tion Conference at Hackley, June 21-27, 
will have a youth section, which Mrs. 
Fletcher will lead in addition to teach- 
ing an adult class. The Midwest will 
gather at Lake Geneva, Wisconsin, from 
August 13 to 20, with Rev. G. Richard 
Kuch, president emeritus of A.U-Y., as 
Dean. Dr. Deutsch will be the Confer- 
ence speaker on the theme: “Religion a 
Tool for Living.” The workshops will 
bring Rev. Kenneth L. Patton, Dr. E. 
Burdette Backus, Rev. Ernest W. Kueb- 
ler and Mrs. Fletcher. The third an- 
nual Hnausa Conference will meet the 
week of August 21-27 at the Hnausa 
Fresh-Air Camps on the shores of Lake 
Winnipeg, Manitoba, for a youth confer- 
ence and religious education institute. 
Final word has not been received from 
the Southwest, though the youth repre- 
sentatives hope to meet as before at 
Ardmore, Oklahoma. 

The three workcamps for this year 
will be under the general administra- 
tion of Rev. Alfred Schenkman of 
Scituate, Massachusetts. The camps are 
filling rapidly and bid fair to beat last 
year’s record. From June 23 to August 
18 at Kent City, Michigan, Rev. Robert 
L. Zoerheide and his wife will lead a 
group working in the local cannery, 
cultivating a large truck garden and 
hiring out their services to the local 
farmers. At Milton, New York, Rev. 
and Mrs. Grant F. Haskell will head a 
group working on all the varieties of 
fruit picking, while Rev. Aron S. Gil- 
martin will arrange the work schedules. 
At Concord, Massachusetts, the work 
will be vegetable gardening under Rey. 


John W. Brigham of Billerica. 
NartHante, Laurtrat 


A.U.Y. GROUP OF MONTH 


In Scituate, Massachusetts, a high 
school A.U.Y. was started eight months 
ago, and now is going great guns under 
Rev. Alfred Schenkman’s encourage- 
ment. Having made twenty-five dollars 
on the hilarious farce, “Deep in the 
Heart of Texas,” the group made seven- 
teen more at a penny sale recently. It 
is now conducting a keenly interesting 
series of meetings with foreign students 
at nearby universities as speakers; after 
the brief talk comes a long question pe- 
riod and often a foreign dance or song. 
The members invite their neighbor 
groups to share in this valuable project. 
This, like the group’s mass attendance 
at the March I.R.F. Conference, makes 
for concrete and deep-seated inter- 
nationalism. 


THE Mos Hanes Rusriey im Errciey 


This is a reproduction of one of the 
13 full-page drawings by HENDRIK 
WILLEM VAN LOON that appear in 


MEN OF LIBERTY 


Ten Unitarian Pioneers 
By STEPHEN H. FRITCHMAN 


“This is history made immediately rele- 
vant and the pioneers of earlier days 
made vitally contemporaneous.” 
—Frepertck May Eniort, President, 
American Unitarian Association. 


“This biographical method of presenting 
history has been particularly successful. 
It will lead many new readers to an 
interest in the history of religious free- 
dom, an interest they would not have 
developed any other way.”—FReEDERIC 
G. Meucuer, Editor, Publishers’ Weekly. 


“Never a more welcome and more 
needed book!” — Preston BraAb.ey, 


Pastor, The People’s Church of Chicago. 


Clothbound, $1.75 
Student’s paper-covered edition $1.00 


* 
AN ADVENTURE IN 


WORLD ORDER 


By PHILIP CURTIS NASH 


“Tt is immensely reassuring that that 
kind of clearheaded, straightforward 
thinking is finding its way into print. I 
hope Dr. Nash’s book reaches a large 
audience.” — Joun W. VaANpDERCOOK, 
Radio Commentator (NBC). 


“A challenging and detailed plan for the 
organization of world peace after the 
next armistice. It is definitely the best 
thing of the kind I have yet read.”— 
Danret A. Poutne, Editor, Christian 
Herald. 

$1.50 
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Junior Choir of Preble Chapel, Portland, Maine 


News of the Churches 


Hriyspare, Inurnois. The Community 
‘Cannery, housed in the Unitarian church 


from July 15 to October 1, 1943, served . 


over a thousand local families that 
brought their produce from farms and 
gardens and put it in seventy thousand 
tin cans for their own use. This 
amounts to five carloads of canned 
goods processed by the most efficient 
modern methods. Of all volunteer vil- 
lage canneries, this one was considered 
outstanding, according to the feature 
story in the January issue of McCall’s. 
The church pegple gave their facilities, 
co-operated in setting up the equipment 
and removing it, and repaired the build- 
ing by weekly work nights, putting it 
in better condition than before. They 
are proud of their redecorated church 
and of their service to the community. 


The theme of race relations, recurring 
often through the year’s program, showed 
the concern of this group with the prob- 
Jem. Professor James Luther Adams, 
speaking at a monthly parish dinner, 
discussed the race question in his talk, 
“The War within the War.” A series 
of six children’s movies presented by the 
minister, Rev. Robert S. Turner, opened 
with the documentary film, “One Tenth 
of a Nation,” which showed some of the 
conditions of Negro life. Mr. Horace 
R. Clayton, Chicago Negro journalist, 
addressed the Alliance branch on “The 
Negro Problem Becomes a World Prob- 
lem.” On Brotherhood Sunday, Mr. 
Alvin Cannon, an outstanding Negro 
youth leader of Chicago, who is now a 
Meadville student, gave a sermon on 
“The Basis of Brotherhood.” The church 
promoted the first brotherhood meeting 
for all the churches of the village. This 
meeting, at the Community House, fea- 
tured talks by a rabbi, a Protestant 
minister and by a Catholic layman with 
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the general “Brotherhood or 
Chaos.” 

Three new activities are the Sunday 
afternoon youth meetings, a laymen-led 
men’s discussion group on “What We 
Hold in Common,” and a monthly news 
bulletin entitled, “From the Church 
Parlor.” : 

A contribution to religious tolerance 
was the sharing of the church facilities 
with a new orthodox movement, the 
Wesleyan Methodist, which had difficulty 
finding a meeting place in the town. For 
three weeks during March the Downers 
Grove Art Guild exhibited thirty-four 
paintings and a number of hand-woven 
pieces in the church school room. About 
four hundred people viewed this exhibit, 
which was arranged by B. A. Benson, 
a member of the church and president 
of the Art Guild. 


topic, 


PuiwapeLPHiA, PENNSYLVANIA. Once 
a year the First Unitarian Church sets 
apart a day of services and meetings 
for the consideration of a single great 
cause. The pattern of these special days 
was followed on Sunday, March 26, when 
the subject was “Roads to Lasting 
Peace.” The day began at ten o’clock 
with an address by Dr. Merrill E. Bush, 
chairman of the Temple University 
committee on Postwar Planning, and 
executive director of the United Nations 
Council of Philadelphia, who spoke on 
the citizen’s way to fulfill his duties in 
the formation of plans for peace. At the 
same hour there was a children’s service, 
conducted by the children and centered 
in the thought of “America’s Contribu- 
tion to Lasting Peace.” The regular 
eleven o’clock service of worship in all 
its parts—anthems, hymns, Scripture 
reading, prayers and sermon by the 
minister, Dr. Frederick R. Griffin, on 


“The Road Builders’ Tools”—focused on 
the same theme. The noon lunch was 
served in the parish house, and in the 
afternoon there were two addresses, the 
first by Dr. Philip C. Nash, president 


of the University of Toledo and modera- 


tor of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion, on “An Adventure in World Order,” 


-and the second by Hon. Harold H. 


Burton, United States Senator from Ohio 
and moderator-nominee of the American 
Unitarian Association, on “Roads to 
Lasting Peace.” 


The bringing together, on a Sunday 
and in a church, of services of worship, 
public addresses and discussion on one 
subject has proved to be of real worth 
in ‘the arousing and the directing of 
purposeful thinking and action. 


Buruineton, Vermont. At the an- 
nual meeting of the First Congregational 
Society (Unitarian), an _ enthusiastic 
report was given by the chairman of the 
board of trustees, Mr. Alfred H. 
Heininger. “Our church year opened 
auspiciously with the reception to our 
minister, Rev. Skillman E. Myers, and 
his lovely bride. The coming of Mrs. 
Myers has given the church a new lease 
on life. Her work with the church 
school, the young people’s group and 
children’s choir has been an inspiration 
to us all. Improvements have been 
made for the church school, new shades 
and curtains, rugs and furniture, which 
should pay big dividends. The women 
of the church have worked tirelessly to 
get the church on its financial feet. 
That we are ‘in the black’ is due to their 
herculean efforts. Under the skillful 
leadership of Professor Howard Bennett, 
the music has been exquisite. We have 
the Church. We have the Music. We 


have the Message. We have the 
Minister — a second John Haynes 
Holmes! May we pull together even 


more effectively in the years to come.” 


San Jos, CattrorniA. About a year 
ago, Mr. Richard Knost, a student at the 
Starr King School, took charge of the 
First Unitarian Church. Under his 
leadership the church has gone forward 
rapidly in a program of worship and 
activity. The attendance at Sunday 
services has risen from almost zero to 
fifty. The church school, though small, 
has good teachers and a carefully 
planned curriculum. A youth group and 
a choir have been organized. An inter- 
esting new series of worship services, 
including one musical service a month, is 
being used: An attractive four-page 


bulletin, “The Church in the Home,” is 


published semimonthly. Members of the 


church have been renovating and re-~ 


decorating the building and are planning 
next for a new chancel: The church has” 
shared with the Jewish congregation and 
the African Methodist Episcopal Church 


a series of public forums on “Minority 

_ Tensions in California.” Attendance was 

over two hundred. As a result of these 

| forums, the San Jose Interracial Council 

against Discrimination has been organ- 

ized, with Mr. Knost as the first presi- 
dent. 


Rocxrorp, In11nors. The Church of 
the Christian Union is a beehive of ac- 
tivity under the vigorous leadership of 
its young minister, Rev. G. Richard 
Kuch. Among the recent events sched- 
uled was a Parents’-Teachers’-Children’s 
Night. A potluck supper was enjoyed. 
Then the children were shown movies 
upstairs while the parents got acquainted 
with the work and the teachers of the 
church school. A class to study “The 
Unitarian Way of Life” meets at the 
Kuchs’ home. A Brownie troop has 
been formed. Monthly Fellowship 
Dinners are sponsored by the Men’s 


Club. A Red Cross benefit held in the - 


church presented an organist and a 
dramatic reader. Young people are con- 
ducting discussions on “What We Be- 
lieve.’ Mr. Kuch edits the church bul- 
letin called “Weekly Unitarian Leaves,” 
full of news, views and scheduled events. 


Minnespouts, Minnesota. Women of 
the Alliance branch in the First Unitarian 
Society have begun a series of discus- 
sions on the subject, “Do We Believe 
What We Teach Our Children?” The 
_ outline of topics follows: (1) What are 
the religious fundamentals we hold in 
common? What is my humanist philos- 
ophy? (2) What is the historic back- 
ground of Unitarianism? Do contempo- 
rary world religions parallel us in ethical 
standards, recognition of the individual, 
missionary zeal, world co-operation? 
(3) How and when and where do we 
begin to develop desired basic attitudes 
in the young? What are these atti- 
tudes? (4) What are the needs and 
phases of growth—psychological, phys- 
ical, emotional—in the individual? (5) 
What responsibilities in terms of service 
does a positive religious field such as 
Unitarianism suggest to us? Are we or 
our youth honoring this challenge? 


Winnieec, Manirosa. The First Fed- 
erated Church of Unitarian and Other 
Liberal Christians was honored by a 
visit from the Bishop of the State Church 
in Iceland, Rev. Sigurgeir Sigurdsson. 
‘The Bishop came to Winnipeg as an 
official representative of the Govern- 
ment of Iceland to attend the twenty- 
fifth anniversary meetings of the Ice- 
landic National League held from 
February 22 to 24. He was banqueted 
and feted in Winnipeg and then on the 
Sunday morning preached in The First 
Federated Church, of which Rev. 
Philip M. Pétursson is minister. Mr. 
Pétursson conducted the service and was 
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assisted by Rev. E. J. Melan and Rev. 
H. E. Johnson. Following the service 
the Bishop was the guest of members of 
the church at dinner in the Fort Garry 
Hotel. He spoke again and was found 
to be a man of liberal religious views 
and of friendly spirit. 


Monrrear, Quesec. A significant re- 
ligious event as well as a rare musical 
treat took place in the Church of the 
Messiah. The choir of the Russian 
Orthodox Cathedral of St. Peter and St. 
Paul sang the liturgy of St. John Chry- 
sostom in place of the regular service. 
This liturgy is regularly sung in the 
Greek Orthodox Church and depicts the 
life of Christ. It is divided into three 
main parts: the preparation, the con- 
secration and the thanksgiving. The 
church was packed with more than four 
hundred people. The minister, Rev. 
Angus deMille Cameron, preached on 
the subject, “Faith for a United World.” 
The offering was taken for the A.U.A. 


Wouuaston, Massacuuserts. The 
Community Forum, carried on by the 
Unitarian church, which has functioned 
without a minister since January, is pre- 
senting a varied and stimulating pro- 
gram. The meetings are held weekly 
with attendance ranging from 50 to 150. 
Dr. Karl W. Deutsch has been a popular 
speaker. Miss Sara Wambaugh spoke 
on “Europe Looks to Us”; Mr. Seaton 
Manning, on “Opportunities for Equality 
in a Democracy”; and Mr. Kenneth 
Kelley, on “Labor and the Postwar 
World.” 


PirrspurGH, PeNNsyLVANIA. On April 
19, the installation of Rev. Irving R. 
Murray as minister of the First Uni- 
tarian Church was held. As such an 
event provides an opportunity for a 
church to bring itself before the com- 
munity, and to introduce its newly ap- 
pointed minister to the other churches 
of the city, a number of prominent Uni- 
tarian miyisters were invited to take 
part. Dr. Dilworth Lupton . preached 
the sermon; Dr. Everett M. Baker of- 
fered the prayer; Rev. Dan Huntington 
Fenn gave the charge to the minister; 
Rev. DuBois LeFevre gave the charge 
to the congregation. A reception to 
Rev. and Mrs. Murray was held in the 
church parlors immediately following the 
service. 


Norta Anpover, Massacuusetts. For 
the past six years, the North Andover 
Center Community Sports Group has 
been meeting during the winter on Fri- 
day nights in the vestry of the North 
Parish Church. Many former members 
of the group are now in the armed 
forces scattered around the globe. Last 
winter between forty and fifty boys and 
girls were occupied making leather belts 
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and purses, carving with soap or wood, 
making appropriate holiday gifts, play- 
ing ping-pong, building airplane models 
and making beanbags to be used at the 
Center playground in the summer. The 
final get-together of the season was held 
the last of March. It was brought out 
at this meeting that there is a vital 
need for a Community building at the 
Center, a building to include a gymna- 
sium, one in which a great variety of 
activities can be enjoyed and carried on, 
including Scout troops. Plans are being 
made to realize this project and to make 
it a Second World War Memorial. The 
older boys of the Community Sports 
Group are working out plans on paper of 
what they themselves would like. These 
plans are to be submitted and discussed 
by the whole group at a special meet- 
ing this spring. 


CONFERENCES 


The New England Associate Alliance 
held its spring meeting in the First 
Parish in Medford, Massachusetts, on 
April 20. The morning speaker was 
Mrs. John H, Weinheimer, vice-president 
of the General Alliance. Her subject 
was “Isolationism or Cooperation.” In 
the afternoon, Rev. Frank E. Smith, 
Regional Director of the New England 
Unitarian Council, gave an address 
titled, “The Place of Unitarian Religion 
in the Postwar World.” 


Channing Conference met with The 
Unitarian Society in Fall River, Massa- 
chusetts, on April 30. Mrs. Frederick 
T. McGill, Jr., spoke on “What I Expect 
of My Church.” Rev. Fred I. Cairns, 
who has recently come to Needham, 
gave the address of the evening. 


The South Middlesex Conference con- 
vened in the First Unitarian Church 
of Stoneham, Massachusetts, on Sunday, 
May 7. Dr. Herbert Gezork of the 
faculty of the Andover-Newton Theo- 
logical School and Wellesley College was 
the speaker of the evening. 


The Western Conference and the 
Meadville Conference will hold joint 
meetings in the Church of Our Father, 
Detroit, Michigan, May 14-16. The ses- 
sions start on the Sunday afternoon 
with conferences for laymen and young 
people. An excellent program has been 
planned for’ these sessions and for the 
entire conference. Dr. E. Burdette 
Backus will give the conference sermon. 
The meeting will conclude on Tuesday 
night with a banquet at which Dr. 
Preston Bradley will be the speaker. 
Rev. Randall S. Hilton, Dr. Everett M. 
Baker, Rev. Arthur W. Olsen and Rey. 
Ernest W. Kuebler are also on the pro- 
gram. Miss Shirley Heinze will lead 
the youth section. Rev. G. Richard 
Kuch will present the plans for the 
Lake Geneva Unitarian Summer Assem- 
bly which will be held from August 13 
to 20. 
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Rev. Kosert W. Jones, minister of 
the First Unitarian Church, Memphis, 
Tennessee, has planted a victory garden 
on the church lawn. Reported the Mem- 
phis Press-Scimitar: “If he should grow 
weary digging, planting, and cultivating, 
he can always stop a few minutes and 
lean against the church, there to renew 
his strength and be ready for the next 
row.” 


Rev. anp Mrs. Harotp G. ARNOLD 
of West Roxbury, Massachusetts, have 
announced the engagement of their 
daughter, Carolyn, to Arnold Westwood, 
president of A.U.Y. and son of Dr. 
Horace Westwood, minister of our church 
in Berkeley, California. 


Rey. Srerpuen H. Fritcuman, editor 
of The Christian Register, was one 
of the speakers at a dinner meeting 
on racial and national unity on the eve- 
ning of Sunday, April 2, in the Hotel 
Roosevelt, New York City. The dinner, 
given in honor of Paul Robeson, was 
attended by some 850 people, both 
white and Negro. Speakers included 
Mrs. J. Borden Harriman, former Min- 
ister to Norway; Albert Kahn, author 
of Sabotage; Lee Pressman, vice-presi- 
dent of the C.1.0.; and Earl Robinson, 
composer of “Ballad for Americans.” 


Mr. Fritchman’s subject was “Boston 
Meets the Challenge on Racial Unity.” 


Mrs. Soraia L. Faus, editor of 
Children’s Materials for the Division of 
Education of the A.U.A. and a Beacon 
Press author, is a member of the ad- 
visory editorial board of Parents’ Maga- 
zine. Most of the inquiries regarding 
religious matters are turned over to her. 


Miss Marsorm Lov Catz, daugh- 
ter of Rev. Lon Ray Call, was 
married to Sergeant James I. Kim- 
brough of Spokane, Washington, on 
March 22. Her father officiated at the 
ceremony which took place in the 
United Liberal Church of St. Peters- 
burg, Florida. Sergeant Kimbrough’s 
mother is treasurer and hostess of the 
Spokane Unitarian church. 


Rey. Lon Ray Catz, Muinister-at- 
Large of the Department of Unitarian 
Extension, A. U. A., is now serving the 
First Unitarian Church of Des Moines, 
Towa. 


Rev. Donatp Harrineton, minister 
of the People’s Liberal Church. of 
Chicago, Illinois, will preach in Com- 
munity Church, New York City, on 
May 21, at the invitation of Dr. John 
Haynes Holmes. His four lectures, given 
in his own church during March, created 
thoughtful discussion and action. They 
were titled “Is Labor Unpatriotic?” 
“Are We Getting an Imperial Deal?” 
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IN THE NEW. 


Courtesy Memphis Press-Scimitar 


Rev. Robert W. Jones 


“Are Japs People?” and “Can American 
Business Save the World?” 


Dr. W. Watpemar W. Arcow, 
minister of the First Unitarian Church of 
Baltimore, Maryland, was one of four 
speakers at a series of lectures on “The 
Churches and a Just and Durable 
Peace,” held in the Church of St. Michael 
and All Angels during Lent. His subject 
was “The Political Basis of a Just and 
Durable Peace.” Dr. Argow also took 
part in a symposium on “Religion and 
the Postwar World” held at the syna- 
gogue with leaders of many faiths partic- 
ipating. Recently he was elected to 
the council of the Citizens’ League of 
Baltimore- 

. 

Rey. AvexAnper P, WINsTON, min- 
ister of the Unitarian church in 
Jamaica Plain, Massachusetts, repre- 
sented the A.U.A. this spring at “two 
Maine colleges, Colby and Bowdoin. He 
preached at chapel services, led discus- 
sion groups and held special conferences 
with Unitarian students and faculty 
members. Mr. Winston conducted Holy 
Week Vespers at King’s Chapel, Boston. 


Rev. CHARLES GRAVES, minister emer- 
itus of The First Unitarian Congre- 
gational Society of Hartford, Connecti- 
cut, was honored by a -reception on 
March 19, as part of the observance of 
his fifty years in the ministry. At the 
morning service Mr. Graves preached on 
“How Life and the Ministry Look after 


Fifty Years.” At a special afternoon 
service, brief addresses were given by 
Mr. Graves and his most intimate friends. 
in the ministry. 


Rev. Gesorce Hate Reep has 
served as interim minister in the First 
Parish Church in Taunton, Massachu- 
setts, during the long and serious illness 
ot Rey. Wilton E. Cross. 


Rey. W. W.auuace Bus, minister 
of the New North Church, Hingham, 
Massachusetts, since 1941, has accepted 
a call to the Wollaston Unitarian Soci- 
ety, and will begin his new work in 
August. 


“Rey. Danrmet M. Wetcu, minister 
of the First Unitarian Church of Clinton, 
Massachusetts, since 1940, has been 
called to the Society and Church of the 
Unity, Winchendon, Massachusetts. 


Rev. Jonn G. Guu began his min- 
istry at the First Unitarian Church, 
Alton, Illinois, on March 12. 


Rev. Wawupemar Arcow, JrR., who 
has served our churches in South 
Natick and Sherborn, Massachusetts, has 
accepted a call to The People’s Church of 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa, and will begin his 
work there on September first. 


Rev. Roserr W. SoNEN, minister 
of the Unitarian Church of Norfolk, Vir- 
ginia, for five years, began his new min- 
istry in Tulsa, Oklahoma, in March. 


Rey. Wiu1am W. Pecx, who com- 
pleted his ministry in Groton, Massa- 
chusetts, in March, is serving as interim 
minister in Norfolk. 


Rey Warp R. Cwuarke, minister 
of the Second Parish in Saco, Maine, for 
thirty-one years, will retire in June. 


Rey. Frank E. Smirs, Regional 
Director of the New England Unitarian 
Council is serving as interim minister at 
Northampton, Massachusetts, in addition 
to carrying on his regular duties. | 


Rey. Jonn W. Laws, minister of 


the Independent Congregational (Unita-- 


rian) Church, Meadville, Pennsylvania, 
has accepted a call to serve the Church 
of the Good Shepherd (Universalist) in 
Linesville, until a Universalist minister 
can be settled. He preaches at services 
held there at 4:00 P. M. 


Rev. Harotp G. Arnotp and Mrs. 
Arnold of West Roxbury, Massa- 
chusetts, left on Easter evening for a 
visit in their daughter’s home in Calif- 
ornia, This is the first time since he 
came to The First Parish in 1913 that 


Mr. Arnold has had a leave of absence. 
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NEWS OF THE UNITARIAN WORLD 


IN PREPARATION for the cen- 
tenary of the consecration of The Church 
of the Saviour in Brooklyn, New York 
on April 24, 1844, the church made far- 
reaching plans. The building committee 
issued a booklet telling what it hopes 
to accomplish, and stating: “In grati- 
tude to our forebears who gave us the 
Church of the Saviour, and in concern 
for our successors who will inherit it 
from. us, let us see to it that the struc- 
ture is put into as good condition as 
possible.” The committee estimated that 
the sum of ten thousand dollars could 
be well spent, and suggested the oppor- 
tunities for memorial gifts. 

The centenary celebration was held on 
two days. Sunday, April 23, at 11:00 
A. M. the service and discourse were 
devoted to the story of the one hundred 
years. At 8:00 p. m. there were “Dis- 
courses on the Liberal Gospel” by the 
successors to ministers who participated 
in the original event. The next day a 
“Public Conversation,” a discussion cor- 
responding to the conference of min- 
isters held on the same day in 1844, was 
followed by a church dinner. 

The June Register will carry a report 
of the significant statements made on 
these occasions. 


THE STAGE DOOR CANTEEN in 
Boston. is situated at the Young Men’s 
Christian Union, 48 Boylston Street, a 
Unitarian philanthropic organization. An 
unprecedented program was given on 
Easter Sunday evening for the approxi- 
mately three hundred servicemen, guests 
and stage door canteen workers who were 
present. Brief messages from clergy- 
men of many denominations including 
the Catholic and Jewish were timely 
and significant. Dr. Albert C. Dieffen- 
bach spoke for the Unitarians. Under 
the direction of Dr. Wallace Woodworth 
thirty college girls and twenty men from 
the combined Radcliffe Choir and Har- 
vard Glee Club sang appropriate Easter 
music. 


A RETREAT for the Unitarian min- 
isters of New Hampshire and Vermont 
took place at Proctor Academy in An- 
dover from March 20 to 23. The speaker 
at the opening session was the Rt. Rev. 
John Dallas of Concord, Episcopal 
bishop for the state. In his talk he 
brought out many problems common to 
all the Protestant churches in this part 
of New England. He described the 
work his denomination is doing in the 
religious education of children in isolated 
communities. 

Dr. John H. Lathrop of Brooklyn 
gave two talks on “The Work of the 
Minister,’ with its many-sided duties, 
including those of preacher, teacher, per- 
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sonal advisor, pastor, administrator and 
public servant. 

Rev. Leslie T. Pennington of Cam- 
bridge spoke on ““The New England Tra- 
dition of Democracy and the Future.” In 
these scholarly talks he traced the inter- 
action of ideas and deeds in New Eng- 
land history andthe search for a reli- 
gion that can have a vital determining 
influence upon lives. 

Rev. Frank O. Holmes, Rev. Russell 
Bletzer and Rev. Grant F. Haskell ar- 
ranged the Retreat. 


“EDUCATION FOR VICTORY 
SUNDAY” in Massachusetts has been 
proclaimed by Governor Leverett Sal- 
tonstall for May 28. All churches are 
asked to study postwar planning and 
similar problems. 


THE MINNS LECTURES, spring 
series, 1944, held in Hale Chapel, First 
Church, Boston, are being given by Rev. 
Edwin M. Slocombe. The general topic 
is “Seeking and Finding God.” The two 
last lectures are on May 3 and May 17. 


A TESTIMONIAL to Rev. Henry W. 
Pinkham with an address by Dr. John 
Haynes Holmes will feature the annual 
meeting of the Unitarian Pacifist Fellow- 
ship. The business meeting will be held 
on Monday, May 22, at 4:00 P. M. in 
King’s Chapel House, Boston, Massachu- 
setts. The dinner honoring Mr. Pink- 
ham, long-time Unitarian pacifist, will 
also be held in King’s Chapel House 
and will begin at 5:30. 


LIFE AND PROBLEMS IN CHINA 
provide the subjects for discussion in 
the Wednesday evening class of The 


First Parish Unitarian Church of Scit- 
uate, Massachusetts. Six Chinese stu- 
dents are listed as speakers for these 
discussions, among them exchange fel- 
lows and graduate students from Har- 
vard. Mr. L. S. Yang, who appears in 
the picture on this page, is teaching at 
Harvard as well as studying, and has 
a wife and three children in occupied 
China near Peking. The final class is 
scheduled for May 10 with the topic, 
“Woman in China.” Rev. Alfred Schenk- 
man, the minister, who arranges the 
programs, plans to have a Chinese stu- 
dent from Radcliffe or Wellesley lead 
the discussion. The class meets in vari- 
ous homes of the parish and has an 
average attendance of eighteen. 

The South Shore Community Forum, 
held in the parish hall, has had an 
average attendance of seventy with a 
maximum of one hundred. The speak- 
ers and subjects for May are as fol- 
lows: Mr. Schenkman, “Education as 
an Anti-Fascist Weapon”; Dr. Clarence 
R. Skinner, “Putting an End to Prej- 
udice”; Professor Alvin H. Hansen, 
“What We Will Face after the War”; 
and Dr. Karl W. Deutsch, “Current 
Events.” One of -the Joyal church 
members and Forum participants, Mrs. 
Joseph W. Foster, gave a check which 
made possible a Forum Library. All the 
books listed in the February number of 
The Christian . Register were pur- 
chased and are being used. 

In addition to “steering” all these 
activities, Mr. Schenkman is filling the 
post of National Director of Unitarian 
Workcamps until the first of July, and 
is helping Rev. Edward A. Cahill with 
other activities of the Home Service 
Committee. 


Mr. L. 8. Yang speaking to group in Scituate, Massachusetts 
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ABREAST OF TRUTH 


By ELIZABETH H. FREDERICK 


HEARTENING reports of new ven- 

tures in education and action have 
come to the Department of Adult Edu- 
cation and Social Relations in the replies 
to its recent questionnaire on adult 
activities in our churches. Though we 
have suffered some war casualties in the 
suspension of couples’ clubs and adult 
groups, the number of new undertakings 
far outweighs the losses, and there is 
evidence from every part of the country 
that our churches are concerned to 
understand the forces that are shaping 
our social order and in turn to play their 
part in determining the direction these 
forces shall take. 

Couples’ clubs and young adult groups 
are providing new opportunities for fel- 
lowship, discussion and _ training in 
churchmanship. Increasingly the leader- 
ship for these groups is coming from 
within the groups themselves and their 
programs are based on the expressed 
desires of their membership. The Young 
Adult Club of Christ Church, Dorches- 
ter, Massachusetts, follows its monthly 
dinner with an hour around the open 
fire. Ten minutes of this hour are given 
to the minister to speak on some matter 
of deep concern to him. These ten- 
minute talks have resulted in new teach- 
ers for the church school, increased 
support for the Every Member Canvass 
and new participation in church ad- 
ministration. 

In Dayton, Ohio, the fireplace has also 
served as a center for the meetings of 
the young adult group, and the pro- 
grams, literary, social and religious, have 
been presented mainly by members of 
the group. The Fortnightly Club of 
Portland, Oregon, has had a series of 
speakers this year from federal govern- 
ment agencies, while the Tandem Club 
of the Melrose, Massachusetts, church is 
investigating the possibility of getting 
the city to put kindergartens in the 
public schools. 

Increasing concern with the meaning 
of the war and the problems of the post- 
war world is apparent throughout the 
country. The Montclair, New Jersey, 
church took the initiative in organizing 
the Montclair Postwar Planning Com- 
mission, whose three-day conference in 
March attracted more than four thou- 
sand people. In Summit, New Jersey, 
‘The Community Church, under the 
leadership of Rev. A. Powell Davies, had 
a very carefully planned series of three 
discussion meetings on “The World We 
Want.” In Cleveland, Ohio, a discussion 
series of four meetings, called “The 
People’s Peace,” considered security for 
the people of our nation, economic co- 
operation among nations, racial and 
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minority problems, and world organiza- 
tion. An appropriate film was shown at 
each meeting. In Colorado Springs our 
minister, Rev. Hurley B. Begun, is 
chairman of a committee from the local 
ministers’ association arranging a series 
of community meetings on the topic 
“Religion and World Order,” and in Salt 
Lake City the Sunday evening forums 
are devoted to a study of the meaning 
of the war. The Church of Our Father 
in Newburgh, New York, has held a 
lecture series “Know Your Allies.” 

The number of our churches that hold 
forums of their own or take an active 
part in interchurch or community forums 
is strikmg. In Vancouver, British 
Columbia, the Unitarian Free Forum has 
been presenting Sunday afternoon lec- 
tures and discussions on the _ topic 
“Toward Canadian Unity,” stressing the 
necessity of unity of spirit and purpose 
“if Canada is to realize the values of a 
full and free democracy, and play a lead- 
ing role in the achievement of inter- 
national understanding and good will.” 
In Flint, Michigan, the Community 
Forum was founded and sponsored by 
our church and has a Forum Council 
composed of church members and repre- 
sentatives from the Y.W.C.A., the C.L.0. 
and the A.F. of L. The Fort Wayne 
Religious Round Table, initiated and 
supported by our church there, brings 
together Negro and white, Jew and 
Gentile, laymen and clergy, for discus- 
sions on current questions. 

Such ventures in education should 
lead to action and it is encouraging to 
find that some of our churches are taking 
specific steps to try to solve the pressing 
problems of the day. We know that in 
every church there are individuals who 
through their personal efforts greatly 
influence their communities and _ the 
country as a whole, but even beyond 
these personal efforts there are effective 
church undertakings in a number of 
places. The Greenfield, Massachusetts, 
church has been host to the only Negro 
congregation in the city. The Miami, 
Florida, church enjoys the music of the 
Negro High School Choir four times a 
year when the choir takes over the 
musical part of the regular Sunday 
morning worship service. To carry out 
such a project as this without unpleas- 
antness in a southern city is a real 
accomplishment. In Summit, New Jersey, 
a Negro physician enjoys hospital 
privileges because of the efforts of mem- 
bers of the congregation. 

The Social Service Department of The 
Church of the Messiah in Montpelier, 
Vermont, has five hospital beds, two 
wheel chairs and other equipment which 


are loaned without cost to those who 
need them. The Cleveland church 
is host to an important program for 
older people, fifty-five to eighty, for three 
hours every Monday afternoon, while 
the North Andover, Massachusetts, 
church opens its parish hall every Friday 
evening for a community sports group 
for neighborhood children, with instruc- 
tion in handicrafts. In Rochester, New 
York, our church undertook to collect 
watches for Russian doctors and nurses. 
At a special Sunday morning service the 
members of the congregation marched to 
the altar and presented their gifts of 
two hundred watches there. This service 
inspired the rest of the community to 
contribute a total of twenty-two hundred 
watches to this cause. 

The Committee on Applied Chris- 
tianity of the Germantown, Pennsyl- 
vania, church found great needs for 
volunteer service in boys’ clubs, the local 
hospital, and the Y.W.C.A., and pro- 
ceeded to fill these needs. A group of 
men from the church operates the 
mangle in’ the University of Pennsyl- 
vania hospital one evening a week. The 
Pilot, the monthly bulletin of the group, 
gives suggestions for action in each issue 
and the group, as a whole, is a member 
of the Unitarian Fellowship for Social 
Justice. In Richmond, Virginia, the 
Social Problems Committee is composed 
of representatives from the church at 
large, the Alliance, the Men’s Club, 
A.U.Y. and the Board of Stewards, with 
the president of the church and the 
minister. It publishes an information 
sheet which recommends specific social 
action to individuals and organizations 
in the church. : 

The Salt Lake City church has been 
concerned to prevent the limiting of the 
franchise to exclude American citizens of 
Japanese ancestry. The adult education 
class of the Wollaston, Massachusetts, 
church has already organized a political 
action group which is starting now to 
plan for the November elections. 

Such reports as these are encouraging 
signs that there are many in our Uni- 
tarian fellowship who believe that educa- 
tion of old and young alike is one of 
the primary responsibilities of our 
churches, and that~ education should 
result in action; but there is much still 
to be done and many churches are as 
yet doing nothing. When not one of our 
churches reported any organized effort to 
support the Anti-Poll Tax Bill, when 
none mentioned any program to promote 
better understanding between employer 
and employee, when there was only one 
mention of our responsibility to combat 
anti-Semitism, can we rest content on 
our record? Surely we have great 
opportunities for education and action, 
and we must increase our knowledge and 
our service if we are to be counted 
honestly among those who keep abreast 
of truth. : 


“The Memorial of Virtue is immortal . . . having 
gotten the victory, striving for undefiled rewards.” 


SYDNEY BRUCE SNOW 


Sydney Bruce Snow was beloved from 
California, where his ministry began, to 
the British Isles and the mountains of 
Transylvania. The variety of persons 
whose affection he held was as wide as 
their territorial extent, for it was his na- 
ture to “know no inferiors and no supe- 
riors.” Intimate friendships included 
the members of the household of faith 
to which he devoted his life, poets such 
as Robert Frost, students of politics such 
as S. K. Ratcliffe and Norman Angel, 
and outstanding men in other fields, be- 
cause of the breadth of the interests of 
his eager, alert mind. 

During the first World War he was 
pacifist not only in theory but in con- 
duct, and he suffered in consequence. His 
sensitive soul suffered equally when, at 
the outbreak of the present war, his 
mind persuaded him that he would have 
to support the war, for loyalty to a prin- 
ciple or cause was his very soul. 

His princely figure in the pulpit will 
long be remembered. His utterance had 
a poetic quality that reached its most 
perfect form in prayer. His onetime 
parishioners will, however, remember 
him above all for his spontaneous and 
sympathetic response to every need. 
Friend, rather than pastor, would be 
their natural characterization of him, 
hence the constant stream of old and 
young who availed themselves of his 
hospitality in town or in the country. 
Tirelessly as he devoted himself to his 
task, he revelled in the out of doors 
when the time for relaxation came. 

As president of the Meadville Theo- 
logical School he won the confidence and 


respect of the educational institutions in 
the midst of which it is placed, and no 
one was more influential in bringing 
about the significant federation of theo- 
logical schools than he. A man whose 
charm pervaded his gifts enriched our 
fellowship through his personality. 

Joun Howxranp Laturop 


MARY EUSTIS WISTER 


Mrs. Mary Eustis Wister, widow of 
William Roteh Wister, daughter of 
Frederic Augustus and Mary Channing 
Eustis, and granddaughter of William 
Ellery Channing, died February 29, 
1944, in Philadelphia, where she had 
lived from the time of her marriage in 
1868. 

Born in her grandparents’ house at 83 
Mount Vernon Street, Boston, October 
5, 1844, she lived a few months less than 
a hundred years. Descended from 
Thomas Dudley and Simon Bradstreet, 
governors of Massachusetts, from 
William Ellery, signer of the Declaration 
of Independence, from William Chan- 
ning, attorney general of Rhode Island, 
and General Eustis of the United States 
Army, as well as from William Ellery 
Channing, she carried in her blood a 
very rich ancestry and in the interests 
of her life she maintained the heritage 
of public service. 

Never in good health, she was obliged 
to lead a quiet life but this did not pre- 
clude leadership and participation in 
constructive movements. She was presi- 
dent of the Equal Franchise Society, 
which was a natural result of her civic 
vision, her concern for the advancement 
of women, and her long fidelity in exer- 
cising the rights and duties of the fran- 
chise. The Civic Club of Philadelphia, 
of which her oldest daughter was one of 
the two founders, was organized in her 
house fifty years ago. 

She was a defender of the Negroes 
when that was more unusual than it is 
today. Her interest in the Negroes began 
on her father’s plantation in the South 
where she taught colored children. The 
appreciation of those early pupils was 
transmitted to their descendants who 
made known their gratitude by con- 
stant remembrance. 

Causes found in her a wise and con- 
stant supporter and individuals of all 
ages and all walks of life had in her 
an understanding friend and a charm- 
ing companion. Of striking dignity and 
strong conviction, she exemplified in her 
character and manner of life many of 
the distinctive traits and teachings of 
William Ellery Channing. 

F. R. G. 


United 
Unitarian 
Appeal 


The First Parish of Hingham, Massa- 
chusetts, with $387.37 in and more to 
come, has already given 1100 per cent 
more than it gave to our denominational 
organizations in the pre-United-Appeal 
year 1939-40. A preliminary report from 
Sanford, Maine, indicates that in three 
years the Unitarian church has increased 
its giving to the denominational agencies 
by 900 per cent! 


These are the heartening results of 
vigorous educational campaigns. In late 
April, when most of our reports must 
be tentative, one of the certainties is the 
increase in the number of such cam- 
paigns. Two out of every three Uni- 
tarian churches have asked for our ma- 
terials for this purpose. Others, many 
as yet unreported, have been telling the 
story in their own ways. 


Two out of every three are not 
enough. But those who know the his- 
tory of our denominational appeals will 
appreciate the growth to date. 


So many gifts flow into our office dur- 
ing the final days of April that no fig- 
ures we can give as we go to press on the 
fifteenth can have news value on the 
first of May. A year ago the April 15 
total had been increased by 71 per cent 
when the books closed at the end of the 
month. We may expect some such 
growth for the current April 15 total of 
$71,503.86. 


The Middle Atlantic States region is 
well in the lead for regional honors, with 
66 per cent of the share already re- 
ported. The Meadville Conference and 
the New England region follow with 55 
and 54 per cent respectively. 


ADDITIONS TO HONOR ROLL 


Additions to the Honor Roll of 
churches having reached or exceeded 
their shares are: 


Framingham, Mass. 
Francestown, N. H. 
Haverhill, Mass. 

Long Beach, Calif. 


Arlington, Mass. 
Ashby, Mass. 

Attleboro, Mass. 
Baltimore, Md. 


Belfast, Me. Louisville, Ky. (Clif.) 
Brooklyn, N. Y.(4th) Montclair, N. J. 
Castine, Me. Orlando, Fla. 


Providence, R. I. (1st) 
Plymouth, Mass. 
Shelbyville, Ill. 
Templeton, Mass. 
Toronto, Ont. 

Tulsa, Okla. 
Waltham, Mass. 
Washington, D. C. 
Worcester, Mass. 
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Chestnut Hill, Mass. 
Chicago, Ill. (3rd) 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Concord, N. H. 
Davenport, Iowa 
Deerfield, Mass. 
Dighton, Mass. 
Duluth, Minn. 
Florence, Mass. 


DIVISION OF EDUCATION 
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THE “SIGNIFICANCE OF CHILDREN’S SUNDAY 
By Frances W. Woop 


ee A CHURCH is just a group of 
friendly people learning how to 
live.” Thus simply was a teach- 
er’s question to a group of junior boys 
and girls answered by one of their 
own number. 

“And children can belong too,” added 
the youngest member a bit anxiously. 
“This is our church, isn’t?” 

“Indeed it is your church,” assured the 
teacher. “It belongs to you in just the 
same way your home belongs to father 
and mother and you. It is your church 
home.” 

In how many of our Unitarian 
churches are we giving the boys and 
girls this feeling of belonging which is 
so essential to a child’s sense of security? 
As he faces the poignant insecurities war 
brings to his home and family, as. he 
faces his own fears and confusion, can 
he find assurance and happiness in his 
church experiences? 

I believe he can, 7f he feels he is an 
important part of that church life. If his 
mother and father are active partic- 
.lpants and there is a co-operative rela- 
tionship between his home and his church 
home, he will accept his associations in 
the one as naturally as he does in the 
other. 

If his experiences in the church school 
or junior church are happy and satisfy- 
ing he will want to come on Sunday 
morning and will be eager to participate 
in the activities and to share responsibil- 
ity as a member of the group. These 
happy and satisfying experiences are the 
result of a carefully planned program— 
a vital program—administered by lead- 
ers who have convictions about the im- 
portance of education in the total church 
picture. Jf the child feels he is welcome, 
or, to be technical, that he is loved, he 
will respond to the warmth expressed 
through a teacher who understands his 
needs and interests, a minister who 
knows him and calls him by name, 
rooms that are pleasant and comfort- 
able to play and work in, adequate mate- 
rials to work with and a worship experi- 
ence that is meaningful for him. 

If we would teach our children church- 
manship, we must help them to feel 
themselves a part of the church from 
the time they first enter its doors. Too 
often our church schools and junior 
churches are separate entities. Too often 
is the church unaware of their existence 
except as just another organization. Too 
often are the children delegated to the 
care of a few long-suffering individuals 
while the adult program engages the 
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deeper concern of the minister and board 
of trustees and is given the greater moral 
and financial support. 

In its ministry to the children and its 
service to the home lies one of the 
church’s great responsibilities and priv- 
ileges. It reaps its own reward in terms 
of the wide range of its constituency and 
the constant activity of the “under fifty” 
group. 

Chidren’s Sunday may well be the 
most significant day in the church calen- 
dar, aside from the Christmas festival, 
for the youngest members of the church 
family. The setting aside of this day 
for the children was first suggested in 
1856 by Dr. Charles H. Leonard, min- 
ister of the First Universalist Church in 
Chelsea, Massachusetts. Originally it was 
called “Rose Sunday” and was observed 
on. the second Sunday in June. It was 
a service in which the children and the 
homes from which they came were hon- 
ored by the congregation. The christen- 
ing of the babies was for many years 
the focal point. of the observance. It 
must have been heart-warming to see the 
family pew filled with children and to 
share their expectancy as they trooped 
up to the front of the auditorium to re- 
ceive their plants from the minister at 
the close of the service. 

The observance of the day has varied 
widely since then, with some churches 
still following the original plan. In some 
of the larger churches where the church 
school functions as a self-sufficient unit 
in the organization, or where a junior 
church has been organized, there has 
been a tendency to exclude the Sunday 
morning congregation from the obsery- 
ance of Children’s Sunday. To be sure, 
the children often use the church audi- 
torium at another hour for their service; 
the parents are invited to be present; 
well-planned dramatizations of the 
year’s work are presented by the various 
groups of boys and girls with real en- 
thusiasm. But the christening service has 
been changed to Easter Sunday, and on 
what is designated as Children’s Sunday 
the morning congregation is left undis- 
turbed to enjoy the usual sermon and 
service while the church school or junior 
church pursues elsewhere its solitary 
way. The value of the family observ- 
ance is lost. The children have a sense 
of belonging to their own group, but not 
to the larger fellowship. 

In the smaller churches there is some- 
times an unconscious tendency to exploit 
the children for the entertainment of the 
adults on Children’s Sunday. Members 


of the church school “attend” the church 
service, which often has not been 
changed in any way to meet their spe- 
cial needs and interests. They march in 
by classes and alternately amuse and dis- 
turb the adults as they valiantly try to 
“sit still” during an endless hour of lis- 
tening! At the end of the service there 
is a great stir! They are asked to 
“speak pieces” or “put on a little play 
about Sunday school.” -The program is 
an ordeal for the timid child and a 
happy holiday for the aggressive child 
who is an exhibitionist. The children 
who have new clothes in honor of the 
occasion are joyous and those who can- 
not have them are unhappy. Pins are 
given out for perfect attendance and the 
child who was absent for three Sundays 
because he had pneumonia feels unfairly 
treated. Promotion certificates are given 
out one by one, the winning team in the 
“new member contest” receives its cup 
and plants are given out by a tense 
superintendent who wonders how much 
longer she can keep the tired children 
under control! 

Some may feel that this is an exaggera- 
tion. But there is much that is question- 
able in this sort of observance. The 
sense of belonging is dimmed by personal 
anxiety over the “piece to be spoken”— 
or the prize—or the failure. There is 
more of a party spirit than a spirit of 
worship. Competition is more evident 
than sharing and _ co-operation—first 
things are not first! 

How, then, may Children’s Sunday be 
observed so as to create this spirit of 
family unity within the church—to en- 
sure this sense of belonging, to make the 
experience one in which there is real 
happiness for the children and an en- 
riching experience of worship for every- 
one? 

Let it be literally the Children’s Day! 
Let them come to the church with their 
parents and take part in a shortened 
service of worship that has been care- 
fully planned with them in mind. Let 
the auditorium be gay with flowers that 
have been placed there by a committee 
of parents. If there is a processional the 
younger children may carry flowers and 
place them on the table in the chancel 
or on the baptismal font. In some 
churches a group of the youngest chil- 
dren stand near the font during the 
christening service and welcome the 
babies into. the church with a flower 
gift. In other churches primary children 
have sung a welcoming lullaby or hymns 
for the littlest ones. Let the music be 
chosen with the children in mind, the 
Scripture reading be a familiar passage 
or a parable the children will recognize. 
The prayer should interpret the chil- 
dren’s thought and understanding. The 
sermon could be omitted entirely or 


shortened considerably in order to give 
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THE UNITARIAN SERVICE COMMITTEE 


UNITED STATES HEADQUARTERS, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Massachusetts 
EUROPEAN HEADQUARTERS, 111 Rua Marquez de Fronteira, Lisbon, Portugal 


Se 
SER 
The Unitarian Service Committee was organ- 

ized to aid war refugees at the outbreak of 
totalitarian oppression in Europe. Since then 
we have given vital help to hundreds of men, 
women and children of every race and creed, 
especially those who suffered for their belief in 
democratic ideals. 


The scope of the Service Committee’s work 
has constantly increased until today we have a 
goodly number of projects for relief of war-time 
stresses both at home and abroad. The Uni- 
tarian denomination puts into action, through 
the Service Committee, its constructive efforts 
towards the progress of mankind. 


TODAY THE SERVICE COMMITTEE HAS REPRESENTATIVES 
WORKING IN 12 COUNTRIES, ON 5 CONTINENTS 


This is the first war in the history of mankind where plans to aid the victims of war have 
taken their place with plans for winning victory. Because the Unitarian Service Committee’s 
work in this field has won national and international recognition, we will have a share in these 
plans. 

Already the Committee has been asked to suggest five workers to serve in the Balkans with 
the United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Association, and we are sending a Unitarian min- 
ister and his wife to join the personnel of the Hibbert Houses, for rest and recreation of Allied 
troops in the Near East. As our program expands to keep pace with world events, the Service 
Committee will be recruiting more trained and qualified workers for such service. 


For information about personnel requirements for the Unitarian Service Committee communicate with 
Setu T. Gano, Chairman Personnel Committee Epwarp A. Cantu, Assistant Director 
25 Beacon Street, Boston 8, Massachusetts 


AMERICAN UNITARIAN YOUTH 
Aanounces 
1944 ANNUAL CONVENTION 


FERRY BEACH, MAINE, July 6, 7, 8 


Summer Conferences 
Hacxtey, Middle Atlantic Regional, June 21-27. Near 
Tarrytown, N. Y. 
Rowe Camp, Connecticut Valley Federation, June 
24-July 8. Near Zoar, Mass. 
Ferry Beacu, New England Regional, July 1-8. Near 
Old Orchard, Me. 


_ Laxe Geneva, Midwest Regional, August 13-20. Lake 


Geneva, Wis. 


Hwnausa, Icelandic Federation, August 20-22. Mani- 
toba, Canada. 


Arpmore, Southwest Federation, August 21-Septem- 
ber 5. Ardmore, Okla. 


Towa-NEBRASKA CONFERENCE, June 12, 13, 14. Near 


Omaha, Neb. 


Workcamps, June 23 to August 18 
CONCORD, MASS. 
HUDSON RIVER VALLEY, N. Y. 
KENT CITY, MICH. 


For information write American Unitarian Youth 
25 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 8, MASS. 


“What Ynites Us" 


A Committee of the Unitarian Laymen’s 
League over a period of three years has been 
working on a _ statement of faith. This 
statement includes the basic beliefs that the 
Committee has found practically all Unitar- 
ian laymen to hold in common. 


The League has authorized the publication 
of this statement in a booklet entitled ““What 
Unites Us.” 


You may receive your copy of the booklet 
without charge by writing to the 


UNITARIAN 
DAYMEN'S LEAGUE 


25 BEACON STREET 
BOSTON 8, MASSACHUSETTS 


a 


Layment League Bulletin 


MAY, 1944. 


PROGRAM ANNOUNCED 
FOR ANNIVERSARY DINNER 


The Annual Meeting and Anniversary 
Dinner of the League will be held in the 
Parish Hall of the Arlington Street 
Church in Boston on Tuesday evening, 
May 23, at six o’clock. 

The brief business meeting will include 
the announcement of the balloting for 
new Council members. (See nomina- 
tions in the February bulletin.) 

The main speaker will be Mr. Edwin 
B. Goodell, Jr., of Wayland, Massachu- 
setts, eminent architect and Unitarian 
layman, who returned recently from 
several months in London on a govern- 
ment assignment. His address will be on 
“Impressions from England.” 


BIRTHDAYS IN BROOKLYN 


The Round Table Chapter of The 
Church of the Saviour in Brooklyn, New 
York, held a double anniversary celebra- 
tion at its regular meeting on April 18. 
The twenty-fifth birthday of the League 
and the hundredth birthday of the 
church building were observed with a 
program at which the minister, Dr. John 
H. Lathrop, spoke on “The Men of Our 
Church, Past and Present.” 


LEAGUE TO SPONSOR 
MEMORIAL SERVICE 


On Tuesday evening, May 23, at the 
First Church in Boston, the League will 
sponsor a Service of Commemoration of 
those who have given their lives in the 
present war, and of consecration to the 
cause of victory and a just and lasting 
peace. The order of service will be that 
prepared last year for the similar observ- 
ance which was held under the auspices 
of the A.U.A. program committee. 

Joining with the League as cosponsors 
are the General Alliance, the Ministerial 
Union and American Unitarian Youth. 


JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 
AND YOU 


[Many chapters of the League, this 
year, have been studying the problems 
of juvenile delinquency, and have taken 
remedial measures in their own com- 
munities. As a guide to other laymen’s 
groups who are concerned over this 
great social problem, we have requested 
the following article of Mrs. Martha H. 
Fletcher, Associate Director of American 
Unitarian Youth.] 

The alarming and often sensational 
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reports of wartime juvenile delinquency | 


are causing American communities to sit 
up and take notice of that often for- 
gotten group—the teen age. “Victory 
girls’ and “latchkey children” have 
become common phrases in the American 
vocabulary. Juvenile delinquency was 
not created by the war. Wartime con- 
ditions have simply accentuated the 
already existing problem. 

Among any listing of the causes for 
delinquency, parental absenteeism, com- 
munity neglect, inadequate recreational 
facilities and lack of responsible activ- 
ities rate high as danger signs for healthy 
young people. 

Fortunately, increasing numbers of 
adults and young people themselves are 
constructively working out significant 
activities to interest teen-agers: teen-age- 
centers, youth forums, radio broadcasts, 
community youth councils, organized 
recreation for after-school hours, and 
numerous war service programs. 

Through all these youth programs, 
leaders are learning that young people 
will respond most enthusiastically to 
activities planned, organized and led by 
youth. 

League members can help young 
people in their communities establish 
their own centers and programs. A 


strong youth group in the local church 
is an important first step to a broad 
community youth program. In Buffalo, 
the A.U.Y. group, with the help of its 
minister and the adult church members, 
called a meeting of representatives of 
Buffalo’s -youth groups. Over eighty 
young people attended the first meeting 
and a Dry Night Club was born. 
League members in each church can 
tackle their community youth problems 
by providing leadership for their A.U.Y. 
and by helping them co-operate with 
other community young people in meet- 
ing the needs of youth through sound 
community-wide youth councils and 
projects. Mi He ky 


CAPACITY CONVENTION 


The Springfield Convention (see the 
April Bulletin) drew a capacity regis- 
tration of 120 laymen from a large tri- 
angular area, bounded by Sanford, 
Maine, Rochester, New York, and Wash- 
ington, D. C. Senator Harold H. Bur- 
ton supplemented his address of Satur- 
day evening by attending the smoker 
at the Hotel Kimball and answering 
questions for more than an hour. 

To the Springfield Chapter—our hosts 
—tLeague Headquarters expresses admi- 
ration and warmest thanks. 


The Commemoration Service which the League will hold on Tuesday evening, 
May 23, will include a procession of United Nations flags. This photograph 
shows the principals in last year’s service, with the first of the flag-bearers. 


OO EE EE a, 


WHAT IS TEMPERANCE 
and HOW SHALL WE PROMOTE IT? 


You are invited to hear a panel discussion on these questions 
at the annual meeting of the Unrrartan TEMPERANCE 
Society in the parish hall of the ARLINGTON Street CuuRCH. 


' TUESDAY, MAY 23, 10:30 A. M. 


Panel Speakers presenting divergent views 


Jupee Joseru T. Zorrout, Justice of the Boston Municipal 
Court and Chairman of the Massachusetts Commission on 
the Study of the Alcohol Problem; Chairman of the panel. 
Mrs. Lestm B. Cutter, Needham, Mass., legislator in the 
General Court of Massachusetts. Roy M. Cusuman, Boston 
Council of Social Agencies. CuArtes S. Bouster, Lawyer, 
Boston and Cambridge, Mass. Dr. Marcarer M. Poors, 
Dighton, Mass., Chairman of the Evening Alliance Commit- 
tee of the General Alliance. Rev. Lyman V. Rutuepce, Ded- 
ham, Mass., Vice-president of the Unitarian Temperance 
Society. Rev. Warrstitt H. Suarp, Wellesley Hills, Mass., 
former Secretary of the Unitarian Temperance Society. 

THE UNITARIAN TEMPERANCE SOCIETY provides the 
following FREE LITERATURE: 

1. Ten Type Talks on Alcohol—2. The Cocktail Hour 
(especially for young people)—3. Program of the Uni- 
tarian Temperance Society—5. Unitarians and the Tem- 
perance Movement—6. Bibliography on the Alcohol Prob- 
lem—7. Channing and Temperance. 


MEMBERSHIP in the Society may be obtained by sending an- 
nual dues of $1 for regular membership, or $5 or more for sustaining 
membership, to Rev. Wm. H. Gysan, Tu.D., Secretary, UNITARIAN 
Temperance Society, 25 Beacon Street, Boston 8, Mass. Checks 
sshould be made payable to Henry R. Scott, Treasurer. 


Springfield, Mass. 
Vice-Presidents 
Merton G. L. Bailey 
Augusta, Maine 
« . Roland W. Burbank 
Andover, N. H. 
Mrs. Danforth Lincoln I: 
Boston, Mass. Il 
Maxwell Savage : 
Worcester, Mass. 
Secretary 
Florence Baer, Boston, Mass. 
Treasurer 
H. W. Porter, Boston, Mass. 
Executive Secretary and 
Regional Director for 
New England 
Frank Edwin Smith 
Boston, Mass. 
Minister-at-Large and 
Associate Regional Director 
for New Hampshire 
Frank O. Holmes 
Concord, N. H. 
Executive Secretary and 
Associate Regional Director 
for Maine 
Arthur Schoenfeldt 
Kennebunk, Maine 


and Associates. 


Conferences 


The New England Unitarian Council 


HEADQUARTERS: 25 BEACON STREET, BOSTON, 3, MASS. — 


OFFICERS 
President rE 
Robert Killam II. Maine Unitarian Association. 


To promote and extend Unitarianism throughout New England. 
To increase the effectiveness of the several Unitarian Conferences and Associations, 
and their constituent churches and parishes. 


Surveys of churches—large and small, strong and weak—by the Executive Secretary. 

Consultation of parishes, parish committees, and church groups on church organization, 
programs, problems, etc., with Executive Secretary and Associates. 

Ministerial assistance to churches in need of special attention by Executive Secretary 


Religious Education Work—Reyv. Chadbourne A. Spring, Chairman. 
Leadership Training Projects—Rev. William W. Lewis, Chairman. 
Church School Projects—Rev. Charles M. Styron, Chairman. 


—Regional Conferences. 

—Rowe Camp Young People’s Conference, June 24-July 9. 

—Ferry Beach Religious Education Institute in co-operation with the Division of 
Education, July 15-22. 

—Ministers’ Conferences. 


THE UNITED 
UNITARIAN APPEAL 


has a round-the-year 
campaign 


ad | 
OE war 


We thank you sincerely for 
your part in the generous 
response to the 1943-1944 
Appeal. 


We remind you that the new year of the 
Appeal has already begun. As you make 
plans for telling our story in your church 
next season, we invite you to consult our 
Campaign Exhibit at Unitarian Headquarters. 


Participating Organizations 


AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION 
AMERICAN UNITARIAN YOUTH 
MerapvitLte CoNFERENCE 
New Encuanp UNITARIAN CoUNCIL 

UniITARIAN LAYMEN’s LEAGUE * 
Unitarian MinitstertaAL UNION 
UNITARIAN SERVICE COMMITTEE 

UNITARIAN Service Pension Society 
WESTERN UNITARIAN CONFERENCE 


DIVISIONS 


District Conferences of Connecticut, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, and Vermont. 


Rey. Arthur Schoenfeldt, Executive Secretary and 


Association Regional Director. 
III. New Hampshire Unitarian Association. Rev. Frank O. Holmes, Minister-at-Large 
under the Downing Trust, and Associate Regional Director. 


PURPOSE 


PROJECTS 
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THE 
JOSEPH PRIESTLEY HOUSE, Ine. 


224 West TuLPEHOCKEN STREET 
GERMANTOWN, PHILADELPHIA 44, Pa. 


WE HONOR. 


The fifty Unitarian conscientious objectors 
who have been or are now in Civilian 


” 


Public Service. 


UNITARIAN PACIFIST FELLOWSHIP 


Fifty ministers and 150 laymen who on 
* religious grounds declare it their intention 


A Unitarian boarding home for men and 
women sixty-five years of age or over. 
This home is beautifully and conveniently 


located and fully equipped for the com- 
fort and enjoyment of the residents. 


* 


For information and rates please apply to JOHN 


Mrs. Rozsert B. THorNTON 
Chairman of Admission Committee 


5927 Pulaski Avenue 
Philadelphia 44, Pa. 


not to participate in war. 


Donatp Harrinetron, President 


405. West 65th Street 
Chicago 21, Illinois 


Homer A. Jack, Secretary 


1201 Vermont Street 
Lawrence, Kansas 


Honorary Vice-Presidents 
Haynes Hotmes, 
Huauan, Joun Howranp Laturop, Rosert 
F. Leavens, Dr. & Mrs. Cartes LytTxe, 
Henry W. Prnxuam, Artuur L. WEATHERLY, 
Crartes P. Wettman, Davin R. Wri1iAMs. 


Jessie WALLACE 


Correspondence Invited 


AT S00O-NIPI LODGE, New London, New Hampshire 
. GENERAL ALLIANCE 


july 6-73 
(Thursday to Thursday) 


Sunday Chapel Preacher 


Rev. G. Ernest Lyncu 
The First Parish in Portland, Me. «= 


The Isles of Shoals Unitarian Association announces 


THE GENERAL CONFERENCE fewe 29-July 6 


TENTATIVE PROGRAM 
Morning Lecture: “The Democratic Church Finds Its Mission” 
Dr. Tuappevus B. Cuarx, The First Unitarian Church of New Orleans 
(Chapel minister to be announced) 


NEW HAMPSHIRE DAY, SUNDAY, JULY 2 


11:00 A. M. Church Service conducted by Rev. Franx O. Hotmgs, 
The Second Congregational (Unitarian) Society in Concord, N. H. 
Communion service conducted by Dr. Witt1am 8. NIcHOLs, 
Interim minister, The Second Congregational Church (Unitarian) Marblehead 


SUNDAY EVENING: Moving pictures of “Beautiful New Hampshire” 


JULY 4, PATRIOTIC CELEBRATION 


Guest Speaker: Hon. Harotp H. Burton, 
U.S. Senator from Ohio and moderator-nominee of the American Unitarian Assn. 


EVENING PROGRAM: Includes banquet and lectures 
Each day will close with the traditional candlelight service 


COMMITTEE: Miss Eva B. Wheeler, Marlboro Mass.; Miss Ethel 
Pierce, Needham, Mass.; Mr. Robert Rantoul, Boston, Mass.; Dr. 
William S. Nichols, Hathorne, Mass.; Mr. Frank Reynolds, Peabody, 
Mass.; Mr. Roland W. Burbank, Andover, N. H.; and Miss Margaret 
A. Nichols, Hathorne, Mass. 


A stimulating program will be pre- 
sented, centering around the theme, 
“some keep to doors that confront 
us.” Morning chapel will be led by 
members of the Alliance. The vital 
need for the liberal church in the 
future world will be accented by the 
lecturer and the leaders of the Con- 
ferences. The evenings will be de- 
voted to good fellowship, entertain- 
ment and intellectual stimulus. Soo- 
Nipi accommodates only 175 guests. 


Address all reservations to 


Miss Faustina Wane, Registrar 
42 Warren Avenue, Woburn, Mass. 


Ou te Ferry Beach! 


Come to the RELIGIOUS EDUCATION INSTITUTE 
July 15-22, 1944 


Take a “refresher course’ in your religious education or accumulate credits toward 


your certificate. 


Here are the Courses and the Faculty! Make your choice! 


Service of Worship in the Church School 


Miss Frances W. Woon, Division of Education 


Junior Methods and Materials 


Mrs. Fiorence Kuaser, Montclair, New Jersey 


Junior High and High School Methods 
and Materials 


Rey. Srepxen H. Frrrcuman, Director, A. U. Y. 
Enrichment Materials in the Church 


School Program 


Miss Susan Anprews, Universalist Headquarters 


The Unitarian 


Service Pension Society 


invites you to consider the ministers’ 
pension fund when you revise your 


will. 


Thus at no present cost you may con- 
tribute to the security of those now 


serving the Fellowship. 


KK Ke 


For information 


address the Society at 


25 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 8 


Understanding the Pupil 


Rev. Raymonp B. Jonnson, Hingham, Massachusetts 


The Psychological Value of Religious 


Education 


Mrs. Soputa L. Fans, Editor, Division of Education 


The New Testament 


Proressor Rotitanp E. Wore, Tufts College 


For particulars write to 


Dean of the Institute: 
Rey. Witu1Am B. Rice, Dover, Mass. 


Chairman, Leadership Training Committee: 


Rey. Witt1am W. Lewis, of Keene, New Hampshire 


Au affirmative and dynamic 


Sermon in a Sentence! 


THE WAYSIDE PULPIT 


An effective means of publicizing the 
fundamental attitudes of free churches. 
Popular throughout the country and most 
useful to chaplains. Army posts are 
among the subscribers. 

These quotations are furnished quarterly in com- 


plete rolls of thirteen sheets. The sheets are 44” 
wide, by 32”. 


Wayside Community Pulpit sheets 
(single roll) $2.00 


Send for circular giving further details and yearly 


subscription rates. 
The sentences are chosen from the writings of 
present-day preachers, authors, publicists and 
teachers, as well as from older sources, both biblical 
and extra-biblical. 


THE WAYSIDE COMMUNITY PULPIT 
25 Beacon Street, Boston 8, Mass. 
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WESTERN UNITARIAN CONFERENCE 


Telephone Drexel 6600 


700 Oakwood Boulevard 
Chicago 15 


SUNDAY SCHOOL SOCIETY 


Invites your co-operation in service to the 
children of our churches. We urge your 


EF CSUCTEL Ae ee Curtis W. REESE consideration of our financial needs to insure 


Treasurer Detta I. Jarrett the continuity of this work. 


Executive Secretary, RanpaLtu S. Hiiron 


* 


—Dhirectors— 


For information address 


UNITARIAN SunDAY ScHoou Socrery 
25 Beacon Street,. Boston 8, Mass. 


Ciara NIEBURGER Chicago 
Raymonp B. Braaa Minneapolis 
Tuomas A. Harrison Chicago y , 

Tracy M. Puttman Detroit Young Peop Comfe vence 
VireintA PLANK St. Louis (fon High School Bey sired Wes 

Oswett G. Treapway Chicago bem tran a 
Pivn se epi Wise’ CHARGES—$13 for one week. $25 for two weeks 


; NFEREN ae 
J. J. YOWELL Chicago co CE LEADERS 


a y Joun Murray Atrwoop, Dean 
GerrRALD F. Wrary Bloomington St. Lawrence University Theological School 


Harowup P. Mariey Dayton Frank Epwin Situ, Executive Secretary 
ry N = ] J . . . 
Prise Voer Chicago New England Unitarian Council 
Send reservations to: 
CHARLES E. SNYDER Davenport Rosert Kitiam, Director 
207 State Street Springfield 5, Massachusetts 


ROWE CAMP 


Rowe, Massachusetts 


UNITARIAN } 


The May Issue 


of THE JOURNAL OF 


LIBERAL 
RELIGION 


HANDBOOK OF POSTWAR PLANNING 
indispensable for week-end conferences, summer assem- 
blies and adult discussion groups 

CONTENTS: 
A Synopsis of Plans Now Widely Discussed 


In Recognition 


of 
an intelli 


and 
progresiive 
nubdlicalion 
* 


Contributed by 
a friend of 


by Donald Harrington 


The POLITICAL ASPECTS 

by Stephen H. Fritchman OF 
The ECONOMIC ASPECTS 

by Harvey O’Connor 


aie diverett OLy Baker PLANNING 
The RELIGIOUS ASPECTS 
by Leslie T. Pennington 


Summary, SUGGESTIONS FOR FurTHER STUDY AND FOR 
Action, with bibliography, by James Luther Adams 
Brief characterizations of “MUST” books on Postwar 
Planning 
ALSO, and a regular feature of the JOURNAL, New 
responsive readings and other contemporary service 
material for use in liberal churches. Reprints in 
quantity available. 
Donavp Harrincton, Manager 
Epwin T. Buenrer, Editor 


Tue CuristiAN REGISTER 


RESOLUTIONS 


Tue following are the resolutions recommended by the Busi- 
ness Committee for panel discussion and presentation to the 
Annual Meeting of the American Unitarian Association. 

_ Nineteen resolutions were submitted to the Business 
Committee, and the Committee selected from the total num- 
ber of resolutions submitted a workable number for prelim- 
inary discussion in churches, at regional conferences and at 
round table meetings. . 

There will be two panel discussion meetings, which this 
year must operate concurrently. The practice having been 
established to divide the panel meetings between Denomina- 
tional Affairs and International Relations and Problems in 
Democracy, the two panels are again so described. It has 
been necessary, however, to assign some resolutions to the 
panel on Denominational Affairs that are not exclusively 
related to that panel. 

The Business Committee considers it a reasonable require- 
ment upon delegates to the Annual Meeting of the Associa- 
tion who expect to speak to a given resolution to attend the 
round table discussion meetings for the consideration of 
resolutions. 


Denominational Affairs 


Discussion Meeting: Wednesday, May 24, 1944, 3:00—4:30 
P.M. 

Place: Auditorium of the First Church in Boston 

Leader: Judge Davis B. Keniston, Boston, Mass. 


1. DURATION. OF ANNUAL MEETING 


Resotvep: That the Program Committee be and hereby is 
instructed to allot at least a day in Anniversary Week to the 
Annual Meeting of this Association. The business of the 
corporation cannot be adequately transacted in a single morn- 
ing session. The members and delegates should hear com- 
plete reports from their officers and representatives and 
should have time to comment upon the conditions and 
proposals disclosed in those reports and to consider and act 
upon any business which may properly come before the 
meeting. 


Submitted by Dr. Samuel A. Eliot, Cambridge, Mass. 
Revised and approved by the Business Committee. 


2. BUDGETS OF THE ASSOCIATION 


Wuereas: The work of the American Unitarian Association 
for the benefit of the Unitarian churches in the United States 
and Canada has been supported in large measure by income 
from endowments—the gifts of churches and living members 
in the fiscal year 1942-1943 having been less than 20 per 
cent of such support; and 

Wuereas: Due to economic conditions, income from endow- 
ments is in general constantly decreasing; and 

Wuereas: The vitality of our denominational effort will be 
enhanced by the increased financial interest of our churches 
and living members; 

Be Ir Resotvep: That we recommend to the Board of Direc- 
tors that every possible effort be made to increase the income 
from churches and living members, and that it be the policy 
in the future that this increase in each given year should be 
a prerequisite to any increase in the Association’s budget. 


Submitted by the Board of Directors of the American Unitarian 
Association. 
Revised and approved by the Business Committee. 


3. WORLD ORDER COMPACT 
Wuereas: The Congregational Christian Churches have this 


May sponsored throughout their denomination the signing 
of a World Order Compact, and have invited our participa- 
tion in the undertaking; and 
Wuereas: The purpose of the plan and the signing of such 
a compact is to enlist the individual to pledge himself to 
demand and support the participation of our country in a 
“just and co-operative” world order; and 

Wuaereas: Such united action in conjunction with our fellow 
liberals is in complete accord with the spirit and policy of 
this denomination; 

Be It Resotvep: That the Unitarian fellowship make use of 
the plan and urge the signing of the World Order Compact* 
by those individuals in our denomination who desire to urge 
upon our country participation in plans for world govern- 
ment and international peace that will further our Unitarian 
ideals of brotherly love and devotion to freedom; and 

Be Ir Furtuer Resotvep: That a program be presented to 
our churches wherein they would join in setting aside the 
Sunday before Armistice Day, which will be November 5, 
1944, for the presentation and collection of such compacts as 
have been signed by their members at a special “Furthering 
World Order” service which will be in direct line with our 
World Order observation held under the auspices of the War 
Service Council in Unitarian churches throughout the country 
last November. 


Submitted by the Unitarian War Service Council. 
Revised and approved by the Business Committee. 


4. POSTWAR RESPONSIBILITIES OF THE CHURCHES 


Wuereas: War, at least in modern times, constitutes both a 
challenge and a threat to the moral impulses and standards 
of men; and whereas, both now and after the cessation of 
hostilities, there is and will be in society both idealism and 
disillusionment and a profound need for personal and social 
adjustments; and whereas it is the churches’ duty to protect 
and proclaim spiritual and ethical values, and to rehabilitate 
and fortify individuals and communities on the basis of these 
values; and whereas the Board of Directors of the American 
Unitarian Association, recognizing this duty, has created a 
Committee on Postwar Responsibilities of the Churches; 
Tuererore, Be Ir Resotven: That the American Unitarian 
Association, in its 119th Annual Meeting assembled, urges its 
constituent churches to support the aforesaid Committee on 
Postwar Responsibilities of the Churches by: 

1. Creating local church committees to integrate returning 
servicemen and war workers into the life of the church and 
through the church into the life of the community; 

2. Developing more appealing and effective youth activities; 
3. Proclaiming and teaching the spiritual foundation and 
ideals of democracy; 

4. Re-emphasizing the importance of the family and the 
joint spiritual responsibility of church and home; and 

5. Strengthening the churches’ concern with respect to com- 
munity moral standards and social relationships. 


Submitted by the Board of Directors of the American Unitarian 
Association. 
Revised and approved by the Business Committee. 


*Worip Orper Compact 
In the name of God, Amen. 
loyal members of 


We whose names are underwritten, 
Church of 


Prreerrreerrer rrr reer) 


do solemnly & mutually, in the presence of God & one another, 
covenant & combine ourselves together to work for a just & coopera- 
tive world order. We pray that our nation shall help to establish 
an international organization for the better ordering of the inter- 
dependent life of nations, the preservation of peace with justice, & 
the furtherance of the general good of all peoples. Unto this great 
task we commit our wills & our ways. In witness whereof we have 
hereunder subscribed our names. 

Anno Domini, 1944 


(Adaptation of the original Mayflower Compact) 
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5. EXTENSION OF INTERNATIONAL PROGRAM 


Wuereas: Through 119 years the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation has maintained, as one of the chief reasons for its 
existence, fraternal relations with religious liberals in many 
lands, seeking to foster the growth of a free faith of world- 
wide scope; and 

Wuerras: The period immediately following the end of the 
present world war will present many opportunities for renew- 
ing these connections and establishing new ones on a far 
greater scale; 

Be Ir Resotvep: That the American Unitarian Association 
recognizes its responsibility to begin preparations at once for 
the extension of its international program after the war, and 
instructs its Board of Directors to explore the possibilities 
and to make provisional plans for an international conference 
of religious liberals at the earliest practicable moment. 


Submitted by the Board of Directors of the American Unitarian 
Association. 


Approved by the Business Committee. 


International Relations 
and Prollems in Democracy 


Discussion Meeting: Wednesday, May 24, 1944, 3:00—4:30 
P. M. 

Place: Edward Everett Hale Chapel of the First Church in 
Boston 


Leader: Judge H. Clay Burkholder, Lancaster, Pa. 


6. PLACES OF REFUGE 


Resotvep: That the Annual Meeting of the American Uni- 
tarian Association express to the President of the United 
States its hearty approval of his courageous determination 
to rescue by every means possible the victims of Nazi and 
Japanese brutality, and respectfully urges that the United 
States set an example by implementing the President’s 
declaration through the establishment for the duration of 
places of refuge within our borders for all refugees who are 
able to reach our land, under conditions at once humane and 


protecting the present immigration policies of the United 
States. 


Submitted by the Unitarian Service Committee. 
Revised and approved by the Business Committee. 


7. SOCIAL ACTION AND CIVIC RESPONSIBILITIES 
IN 1944 


Wuenrsas: Our historical congregational tradition in America 
has been one of vigilance and responsibility at the polls; 

Be Ir Resotvep: That the American Unitarian Association 
urges all of its members to act as practicing and informed ° 
citizens by: 

1, Registering and voting in all elections; 


2. Establishing forum and discussion groups in the local 
churches to evaluate the records and qualifications of candi- 
dates for public office; 


3. Cooperating with like-minded organizations to insure the 
democratic participation of all Americans in the elections of 
1944, without discrimination as to color, economic status or 
military service overseas; 

4. Opposing every move that seeks to disfranchise citizens; 
and 

Be Ir Furraer Resorvep: That the American Unitarian 
Association requests the Committee on Adult Education to 
give such assistance as ministers and laymen may request, 
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or profitably use, in carrying out the purposes of this 
resolution. 


Submitted for the Social Relations Committee of The First Parish in 
Cambridge by Leslie T. Pennington, Karl Deutsch, Mary C. 
Henderson, and Alice E. Lovely, Secretary. 

Revised and approved by the Business Committee. 


” 


8. RACE RELATIONS 

Wuereas: The Annual Meetings of the American Unitarian 
Association in 1942 and 1943 have gone on record as affirm- 
ing and implementing our historic tradition of the struggle for 
the rights and liberties of racial minorities; and 


Wuernas: The past year has seen significant gains in the 
position especially of the Negro people, as in the commission- 
ing of Negro officers in the Merchant Marine and the Navy, 
the use of Negro airmen in the Mediterranean theatre of 
war, and the recent decision of the Supreme Court outlawing 
“white primaries” in the South; and 
Wuereas: The past year has also seen an increase of violence 
against minority groups, as in Detroit, Beaumont, Texas, and 
Boston, indicating the need for continuing vigilance by all 
groups interested in democracy; 


Tuererore, Be Ir Resoutvep: That the American Unitarian 
Association in its 119th Annual Meeting declare its support 
of all steps which have been taken towards the goal of racial 
democracy, and that it affirms its support of all groups within 
our fellowship who have contributed, and will contribute 
towards interracial good will through effective community 
action, and commends the following of their example to all 
our churches and societies; and warns all members of our 
fellowship to be on guard against the intensified anti-Semitic, 
anti-Negro and other divisive propaganda which now directly 
threatens our national unity; and 

Be Ir Furtuer Resotvep: That the Association record its 
support of the continued and strengthened activity of the 
Fair Employment Practices Committee, favor the establish- 
ment by act of Congress of a permanent Fair Employment 
Practices Committee, and send a copy of this resolution to 
the Chairman of the present Committee, and to the Presi- 
dent of the United States. 


Submitted by Edwin B. Goodell, Jr., Wayland, Mass. 
Revised and approved by the Business Committee. 


9. ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL JUSTICE 


Wnuerras: Christianity has outlived social and economic 
orders in the last two thousand years; and 

Wuerras: We believe that the true test for liberal religion 
in any economic or social order should be its effect on the 
life, health, character, and enduring happiness of human 
beings; and 

Wuereas: Economic problems and maladjustments have been 
found to be at the root of many of the forces of intolerance, 
poverty, and war in this age of social change and transition; 
Tuererore, Be It Resoitvep: That we declare the field of 
social, economic, and human relations a proper and indis- 
pensable field for the application of liberal religion, and that 
we call upon our members to study the changing patterns and 
new discoveries of economic and social thought as an instru- 
ment for promoting the general welfare of the community; 
to be vigilant against our own prejudices and favorite pat- 
terns of thought; to refuse particularly to recognize either 
“private enterprise” or “collective planning” as absolute idols, 
good or evil in themselves, but to judge them to the best of 
our ability according to their effect upon human well-being 


in each particular time, place, and situation; and finally, to 
promote to the best of our ability such plans and policies. - 


Submitted for the Social Relations Committee of The First Parish 
in Cambridge by Leslie T. Pennington, Karl Deutsch, Mary C- 
Henderson, and Alice E. Lovely, Secretary; a 

Revised and approved by the Business Committee. 
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Starr King School 
for the Ministry 


(Originally: Pacific Unitarian School 
for the Ministry) 


2441 Le Conte Ave., Berkeley, Calif. 
Horace Westwood, Acting Dean 


A center of graduate study near the 
University of California campus. Com- 
mitted to the world view in religion, 
with special disciplines in classical 
and scientific thought. Co-ordinated 
with the Pacific School of Religion. 
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Money For Your Treasury 
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SUNFLOWER DISHCLOTHS 


were sold in 1941 by Ladies’ Aids, Young People’s 
Weed Sunday Schools, etc. Finest quality 
cloths. 


An easy, pleasant way to raise funds for your 
treasury or for the purchase of U. S. WAR 
BONDS. 


Sample Free to Official 


SANGAMON MILLS 
Established 1915 Cohoes, N. Y. 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 
Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children 


Provides care for children with medical prob- 
lems from 2 to 21 years of age. 
Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, President 
PHILIP NICHOLS, Vice-President 
Rev. DANA McLEAN GREELEY, Clerk 
PAUL C. CABOT, Treasurer 
Miss ELIZABETH E. BISSELL, Gen. Secretary 

20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


DIVISION OF EDUCATION 
(Continued from page 186) 


the minister this real opportunity to 
speak to the children and their parents. 
Thus would the major observance be in 
the spirit of worship. 

Religious educational leaders generally 
are of the opinion that there is a real 
value in presenting the work the children 
have accomplished in their classes 
through a dramatic presentation of the 
course of study. This presentation could 
be substituted for the sermon if de- 
sired and the other elements in the serv- 
ice planned around the principal theme. 
Similarly, a dignified and lovely pageant 
could be made the center of the service. 

If an exhibition of the children’s 
creative work has been arranged in the 
church school rooms the parents will wish 
to congregate there after the service. 
Promotion certificates might be presented 
by the teachers at that time and awards 
—if it is the practice of the church to 
include them—would be made here. Thus 
there would be a separation of the wor- 
ship and secular elements in the ob- 
servance. 

Children’s Sunday is a sacred day. It 
is a family day. It can say to the 
child: “This is your church home. You 
belong here. We rejoice in you and 
honor you.” 


A.U.A. NOMINATIONS 
Moperator—OneE YEAR 


New Nomination 


Harold H. Burton, Cleveland, Ohio. 


RecionaL Vicr-PresipeNts—ONE YEAR 


Renominations 


H. Clay Burkholder, Lancaster, Pa.; Curtis 
W. Reese, Chicago, IIl.; Charles B. Rugg, 
Worcester, Mass.; Frank S. Symons, Mon- 
treal, P.Q. 

: New Nominations 

Mrs. Waller C.- Brinker, Denver, Colo.; 
Roland W. Burbank, Andover, N. H.; D. 
Howard Fletcher, St. Petersburg, Fla.; Jona- 
than A. Noyes, Dallas, Tex.; Horace West- 
wood, Berkeley, Calif. 


Directors—TuHree YEARS 


Renominations 
Raymond B. Bragg, Minneapolis, Minn.; 
Leon, M. Little, Chestnut Hill, Mass.; Delos 
W. O'Brian, Wilmington, Del.; Charles O. 
Richardson, Weston, Mass. 


New Nominations 


Percival F. Brundage, Montclair, N. J; 
Mrs. John R. Williams, Rochester, N. Y. 


Directors—OnrE YEAR 


Renominations 


Miss Sara Comins, Boston, Mass.; Arnold 
Westwood, Tufts College, Mass. 


New Nominations 


Sanford Bates, New York City; Bradford 
FE. Gale, Salem, Mass.; Philip C. Nash, 
Toledo, Ohio; Winslow C. Sisson, Arlington, 
Mass. 


The Meadville 
Theological School 


Founded 1844 


trains for the liberal ministry of 
today. Association with the Uni- 
versity of Chicago adds to the 
School’s own curriculum a wide 
variety of subjects. For informa- 
tion address i 


President Wallace W. Robbins, 
5701 Woodlawn Ave., Chicago 


The Conveniently Located 


BIBLE STORE 


All texts, versions, bindings at 
liberal discounts or at cost 
Massachusetts Bible Society 


41 Bromfield St., Boston 
——————— ee 


PULPIT & CHOIR GOWNS 
Pulpit Hangings— Altar Cloths 
Bible Markers — Communion Linens 
Embroideries— Fabrics 
Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 


1837 Marking 107 years of service 1944 


to the church and clergy 


cox SONS & VINING, Inc. 


131 East. 23rd Street, New York 10, N.Y. 


intel Belleuue 


Beacon Street, - Boston 


Next to State House 
Rooms with running water, $2.50 up 
Rooms with bath, $3.30 up 


Classified Advertising 


HOUSEKEEPER WANTED for three adults. 
Middle-aged. No heavy cleaning or laundry. 
Telephone KENmore 0822 or write the Register. 


Church Announcements 


WASHINGTON, D. C. — ALL SOULS’ 
CHURCH. 16th and Harvard Streets. Sunday 
service 11 a. m. Church School 9:45 a. m, 
Open daily, 9 a. m. to 5 p. m Laurence C. 
Staples, executive secretary. Visit this active 
center of Unitarianism in the nation’s capital. 


BOSTON, MASS.—ARLINGTON STREET 
CHURCH, corner Arlington and Boylston Sts. 
Minister, Rev. Dana McLean Greeley. Minister 
Emeritus, Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, D.D. Sunday 
Service, 11 a. m. Church School, 9:30 a, m. 
Gannett Club (college age group), 5:45 p. m. 
Chapel Candlelight Service, 8:00 p. m. Sunday, 
May 21, sermon by Dr. Eliot. A cordial welcome 
to all. 


KING’S CHAPEL, Rev. Palfrey Perkins, 
D. D., Minister. Sunday Service, 11 a. m. Sunday 
afternoon: Chapel open, 2-5 p. m. with an hour of 
organ music by Raymond C. Robinson, Mus.D. 
beginning at 3 p. m. King’s Chapel open daily 
9 a. m-4 p.m, ALL ARE WELCOME. 


Notify THE CHRISTIAN REGIS- 
TER, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, 


Mass., of changes in mailing ad- 
dresses, 3 weeks in advance. 


The Mystery 
Of the Dead Church 


To the Register: 


Congratulations on a very interesting 
issue of the Register. I was delighted 
with the article by Mr. Richard Lloyd 
Jones (to mention only one article) even 
though I thought he had given me, per- 
sonally, a couple of well-aimed blows. 

Mr. Jones takes a shot at ministers 
who preach about economics and those 
who serve as adjustors of labor conflicts. 
I think ministers ought to make definite 
application of religion to economics and 
labor issues. Mr. Jones may be an eco- 
nomic Tory for all I know. 


Epwin M. Stocomse 
Lexington, Massachusetts 


To the Register: 


Before anyone dismisses the article by 
Mr. Richard Lloyd Jones as not applying 
to his church or to his ministry, some 
honest soul-searching ought to be done 
by all who have hopes for the Unitarian 
fellowship in the next generation. 


F. M. Tieston. 
Deerfield, Massachusetts 


To the Register: 


Congratulations! Your article by Mr. 
Richard Lloyd Jones, “No Riders to Put 
upon Them,” is one.of the best I’ve seen 
in The Christian Register. We need more 
voices like his to jolt us out of our 
denominational apathy. 


M. veC. Nacuuas 
Marietta, Ohio 


To the Register: 


The article, “No Riders to Put upon 
Them,” is burning truth such as one sel- 
dom meets. 

Grace E. MarsHauu 


Rochester, New York 


To the Register: 


Let me express the hope that the out- 
spoken Tulsa editor, Mr. Richard Lloyd 
Jones, may stir up “liberal” churches to 
the point that a kind of “evangelistic” 
movement to enliven the pulpits and 
people—common people—alike will re- 
sult. If the orthodox churches are dead 
in traditions, may it not be equally true 
that liberal churches are so cautious with 
their avowed freedom that they are 
cowardly in their convictions and any- 
thing but religious. 

Covan Dyke 
Liberty, Missouri 
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To the Register: 
Congratulations on the April Register. 
Mr. Jones’s article is a knockout. 
W. Wacpemar W. Arcow 
Baltimore, Maryland 


To the Register: 

We protest! We are not dead. One 
would think that an experienced jour- 
nalist like Richard Lloyd Jones would 
hesitate to write an obituary before he 
was sure that he had a corpse. But he 
has done even more. He has performed 
an autopsy while the patient was still 
breathing, and without even giving 
ether, and the patient objects. 

For those who may be in doubt, “the 
stone church in a midwestern college 
town” that Mr. Jones said “went dead” 
is the First Unitarian Society of Madi- 
son. He mentions the fact that Dr. Vilas 
gave the church a fine parish house and 
parsonage. He does not add that the 
church never has been large enough to 
make full use of the facilities so gra- 
ciously afforded it. At the very time that 
Dr. Vilas was donating these structures, 
he was also writing a check at the close 
of each year to balance the church’s 
budget. Rather than have the building 
stand empty much of the time, a condi- 
tion prevalent in even some “successful” 
churches, the Madison church has made 
it available to civic groups, such as a 
theatre guild, labor unions, pension soci- 
eties, Townsend Clubs, the Socialist 
Party, and co-operatives. 

One would also presume that an ex- 
perienced jouralist would make sure of 
his facts. We did not rent the parish 
house to a department store, for its 
“basement business.” We did rent the 
basement under the parish house and the 
church for a workroom and _ storage 
space. We still had the two main floors 
of the parish house, with two assembly 
rooms, parlor, dining room, kitchen and 
study, for-church use. We did not sell 
the parsonage to “pay for the pastor’s 
beef, bread and butter.” We still own 
ies 

I am proud to follow in the footsteps 
of the men who have occupied the pul- 
pit of this church, Mr. Jones to the con- 
trary. He bemoans the fact that Uni- 
tarian preachers “talk like professors of 
philosophy.” Two of my predecessors 
were professors of philosophy, George 
Burman Foster and Eustace A. Haydon. 
Haydon filled the church with university 
people and led one of the most influential 
student discussion groups in the country. 
“Then came a minister who liked his 
books, his cozy corner with the poets 
and_ philosophers.” I presume he is 
talking about James H. Hart, now with 
the Ethical Culture Society in New York 


-and doing a magnificent piece of work 


in adult education and rehabilitation of 
refugees. I have never heard Mr. Hart 
preach, but I have read some of his 
writings. They are unsurpassed as ex- 
pressions of profound and liberal reli- 
gious insight. They are powerful. Per- 
haps Mr. Hart was too much the student 
and too little the pastor, but at least 
one of the shining examples of successful 
preachers that Mr. Jones mentions could 
do with a little more philosophy and a 
little less “personality.” 

Mr. Jones seems to be greatly at- 
tracted to numbers as a gauge of suc- 
cess. Let him be reminded that Jesus 
mistrusted the crowds that followed him 
for the sensationalism of healing and 
miracles. He fled from them to the com- 
pany of the few who could take his reli- 
gion straight, without watering it down 
with popularization. The Catholic and 
Lutheran churches of Madison pack 
them in. I too would like to talk to 
multitudes. It would make me feel very 
good. But I would rather say what I 
deeply and sincerely believe to a congre- 
gation that could get “into two Ford 
cars” than pay the price for that kind 
of success. 

Mr. Jones accuses anyone who does 
not adhere to the traditional definition 
of Unitarianism as a “parasitic preacher.” 
That would seem to be demanding ad- 
herence to a dogma in a religious group 
that prides itself on its lack of dogmas 
and creeds. He is scornful of ministers 
who interest themselves in economic and 
labor problems. He says “they have 
made themselves so utterly ridiculous 
that intelligent men just leave the church 
in disgust.” That is utter nonsense. The 
clergy of today is regaining the respect 
of the world because a few clergymen 
have come down from the theological 
clouds to concern themselves with the 
practical difficulties of the everyday 
world in which men and women live. 
The strong churches are not the “sweet 
churches.” Who would dare call Amos, 
Jeremiah, Isaiah, John the Baptist and 
Jesus “sweet” preachers? 

What is the present state of health of 
the Madison church that is supposed to 
have been dead these many years? It 
neglected to go to its own funeral and 
therefore has gone on acting as if it were 
alive. We are alive in all our members, 
with not even a partial paralysis. Just 
this last week the Laymen’s League was 
reorganized with twenty-five men pres- 
ent. The Alliance is having its best year 
for a long time. The Sunday School is 
prosperous and a young people’s group 
is in organization. We are the sponsors 
of the livest student religious organiza- 
tion on the campus with a membership 
of seventy-five and with meetings that 
have run to over two hundred in at- 
tendance. 

There is a steady addition of young 
and vigorous new members to the church. 


The church attendance is not as large as 
could be desired, but it is better than it 
used to be. The church this year has 
sponsored a radio program each week 
that has received favorable comment. 
The people of Madison know that the 
Unitarian church is here, and they are 
going to hear more from it. Our success 
is very modest and we are not boasting. 
We are merely affirming the fact that 
we are alive and that we intend to stay 
alive. The Humanists as an organized 
body of opinion and practice within the 
Unitarian church and the religious life of 
America are hardly a quarter of a cen- 
tury old. It took Christianity three 
hundred years to gain general accept- 
ance. We are warning you against try- 
ing to bury us yet. 

There is no longer any commercial 
renting of our church property. We 
donated the space once occupied by the 
store to the U.S.O. for an extension to 
be used by colored servicemen’ primarily, 
although white soldiers are free to use it 
too. A Methodist minister admitted to 
the Ministerial Association that other 
Protestant ministers would like to make 
such a gesture of interracial good will 
but did not have the courage. We share 
our facilities with a liberal Jewish con- 
gregation that does not have a church 
home. We can both use the same facil- 
ities without any inconvenience to each 
other, and we can thus make another 
advance against racial discrimination in 
our own actions. 

The pastor still believes in spending 
time with philosophers and poets. He 
does not believe in insulting the intelli- 
gence of his congregations. But he also 
believes in taking his natural religion 
into life. He is the radio chairman for 
Russian War Relief, a member of the 
Board of Directors of the Co-operative 
Credit Union, a member of the Social 
Action Committee of the Council of 
Churches, representative of the Minis- 
terial Association to the C.I.0., a mem- 
ber of the F.O.R. and of the N.A.A.C.P., 
and soon to become a member of the 
Postwar Community Planning Council. 
He is a vice-president of the Lion’s Club, 
member of a Minority Rights Commit- 
tee, former president of a Win the Peace 
Now group and on the Board of Direc- 
tors of the American Humanist Associa- 
tion. 

The members of the Madison church 
are active in all manner of civic func- 
tions. We have a congregation of civic 
leaders. It would take many more para- 
graphs to list contributions they make 
to our city. 

We are not very big, Mr. Jones, but 
neither was David. And, who knows, 
perhaps we too have a slingshot. Please, 
Mr. Jones, please do not bury us yet. 


Kenneru L. Parron 


Minister, First Unitarian Society 
Madison, Wisconsin 


Is ‘“‘The Protestant” 
Anti-Catholic? 


The following letter by Mr. Leslie was 
refused publication by the “New York 
World-Telegram.’ It has appeared in 
the “Nation” and the “New Republic.” 


Tur Eprror 


Editor, New York World-Telegram 
125 Barclay Street 

New York 15, N. Y. 

Sir: 

I must request space for a brief reply 
to Mr. Woltman’s articles in the World- 
Telegram of February 7, 8 and 9, which 
label The Protestant, its Textbook Com- 
mission to Eliminate Anti-Semitie State- 
ments in American Textbooks, and my- 
self as being “anti-Jewish,” anti-Cath- 
olic” and unofficial apologists for com- 
munism, 

Mr. Woltman charges me with being 
anti-Semitic because I attack the Amer- 


ican Jewish Committee and the Na- 
tional Conference of Christians and 
Jews. 


I am anti-Catholic, according to Mr. 
Woltman, because I called Archbishop 
Spellman “the dainty servant of Vatican 
intrigue.” 

Finally Mr. Woltman “proves” that I 
am an “apologist for communism” be- 
cause I demanded a diplomatic break 
with Spain and a revocation of the de- 
portation order against Harry Bridges. 

In his smear attack on myself and 
the organization I represent, Mr. Wolt- 
man goes to great pains to create the 
impression that by my criticism of the 
American Jewish Committee and the Na- 


tional Conference of Christians and 
Jews I am guilty of anti-Semitism. But 


Mr. Woltman very carefully omits to 
mention the reason for my attack against 
those bodies. 

The Protestant accused and still ac- 
cuses the American Jewish Committee 
of appeasing the groups responsible for 
the creation of anti-Semitism. 

The Protestant strongly opposed and 
still opposes the hush-hush policy of the 
American Jewish Committee in fighting 
anti-Semitism. 

The Protestant pointed out that Judge 
Joseph Proskauer, head of the American 
Jewish Committee, was one of the key 
figures in the American Liberty League, 
whose members contributed money to 
the Sentinels of the Republic for anti- 
Semitic activities. 


The Protestant charged and_ still 
charges the American Jewish Committee 
with trying to prevent exposure of Henry 
Ford’s continued support of anti-Semitic 
activities headed by men in his employ. 

The Protestant proved, by means of 
incontrovertible documents, that the 
American Jewish Committee had been 
delinquent—and that intentionally—in 
defending Jewish rights. 

These are some of the reasons why 
we attacked the American Jewish Com- 
mittee, which does not represent the 
Jews of America, but is the mouthpiece 
of a small group opposed by virtually 
every democratic Jewish organization. 
Mr. Woltman conscientiously avoids cit- 
ing these charges, although he should 
be aware of them, since he is a reader 
of The Protestant. Instead of answering 
them he prefers to call me names and 
accuse me of anti-Semitism. 

As to the anti-Catholicism of The 
Protestant; to quote freely from my edi- 
torial in the first issue of U’he Protestant, 
in December, 1938: 

“Right away we shall make a confession. 
We believe that some of the best protesting 
today is being done by Catholics, and for 
much of materal will be 


that reason our 


drawn from Catholic sources. For no-saying 
is as necessary now as it was in Luther's 
day. If ever there was a protester it was 
Christ: himself. 
tremendous yes-saying. May ours today, both 
Catholic and Protestant, have the same im- 


But his no-saying implies a 


plication! . ... A very dear Catholic friend 


of mine writes: ‘Some of the noblest prot- 
St. 
Francis, for instance, and Catherine of Siena, 
Dante. <A penetrating 
views, so long as it is touched with the 
charity as well as the clarity of Christ, ought 


estants of history were Catholics . . . 


and exchange of 


to be the weal of us all. The purpose of 
our venture could not be better expressed.” 

The Protestant has never attacked 
the Catholic religion. It has taken and 
still is taking issue with the political 
activities of the Vatican and its emis- 
saries. Those who read The Protestant 
know that our editorial policy is crystal- 
clear on that point. 

As to our defense against the series 
of unprovoked attacks upon us by the 
National Conference of Christians and 
Jews: we have time and again pointed 
out that we cannot condone the appease- 
ment policy of the Conference. We have 
published in The Protestant a very com- 
prehensive article by Rabbi Joshua 
Bloch, chief of the Jewish Division of the 
New York Public Library—an article in 
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IT SEEMS TO US 
(Continued from page 197) 


which this distinguished scholar analyzed 
the record of the National Conference 
and revealed as a “hoax” its claims of 
_ having cleaned up anti-Semitism in 
Catholic and Protestant religious text- 
books. 

The Protestant more than once di- 
rected attention to the fact that Father 
Edward Lodge Curran, the Number Two 
Jew-baiter in this country, was a mem- 
ber of the National Board of the Na- 
tional Conference of Christians and Jews. 
It was only after we had done this that 
Father Curran was removed. We did 
not meet with the same success with re- 
gard to Mr. Carleton Hayes, America’s 
Franco-glorifying ambassador to Madrid, 
who is to this date one of the chief 
figures of the National Conference. 

The Protestant adheres to its policy of 
attacking Fascism here and abroad, ir- 
respective of whether its sponsorship be 
Protestant, Catholic or Jewish. 

As long as Mr. Woltman brought up 
the myth of “responsible Jewish groups” 
being worried about the tendencies of 
The Protestant, I should like to quote 
from an editorial in a recent issue of the 
Congress Weekly, published by the 
American Jewish Congress, which is 
headed by Dr. Stephen S. Wise and un- 
questionably is America’s most impor- 
tant national Jewish organization for the 
defense of Jewish rights. The Congress 
Weekly states: 

“Mr. Kenneth Leslie, editor of The Prot- 
estant, in a recent article on ‘Christianity 
and Anti-Semitism’ has the courage to de- 
clare: ‘Anti-Semitism as we know it in the 
Western world is an element which has been 
for 2,000 years part and parcel of the Chris- 
tian tradition. It can only be dealt with 
as such,’ 

“Our position as Jews and as victims pre- 
vents us from elaborating any further on 
this statement. But even as Jews we cannot 
feign such ignorance as not knowing in which 
of the Christian denominations anti-Semitic 
teachings are emphasized in larger degree. 
Inasmuch as the violent acts of the hood- 
lums are a product of home environment 
and beliefs indoctrinated in the youths by 
paternal and religious authority it is the job 
of the Christian community to investigate 
and reveal the source of influences that bring 
about this evil. 

“The veil over these real sources of the 
evil must be removed. To quote Mr. Leslie 
again: “Democracy must say to Christianity: 
Clean house of this anti-democratic thought 
and action.’ ” 

I have ignored the personal angle of 
Mr. Woltman’s attack and taken up 
only a few of its more serious aspects. 
I suppose that I should go into sackcloth 
and ashes for having been guilty of 
“selling buttermilk and growing apples,” 
as Mr. Woltman revealed in his “Case 
against Intolerance.” I feel no bitterness 
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against Frederick Woltman for his at- 
tempt to destroy The Protestant and 
build up the American Jewish Commit- 
tee and the National Conference of 
Christians and Jews. But one cannot 
evade history and distort undeniable 
facts even through sensational headlines 
and the recitation of eminent names to 
cover up falsification of the truth. 

Mr. Pierre van Paassen, Mr. Johannes. 
Steel, the news analyst, and Mr. Joseph 
Brainin, associate editor of The Protes- 
tant, whom Mr. Woltman also includes 
in his diatribe, can rest on their records. 
Specifically, when a man of the stature 
of Pierre van Paassen, whom the Jews 
in this country, in Europe and in Pales- 
tine have come to regard as their great- 
est champion, is accused of anti- 
Semitism, then the accuser must be 
pitied for having exposed his ignorance— 
or malice—so flagrantly. 

I want to believe that as the editor of 
a newspaper whose masthead carries the 
slogan “Give light and the people will 
find their own way,” you will find the 
space to publish this letter. 


Kennetu LEsiie 
Editor, The Protestant 


New York City 


From Miss Boie in Italy 


To the Register: 


Here in Italy our American Red Cross 
War Relief is working in co-operation 
with the Allied Military Government, on 
emergency housing, feeding, clothing and 
medical care. Some of our people help 
organize child welfare agencies in the 
provinces; some work on employment 
bureaus, housing plans, ete. I worked 
for a month on a survey of hospitals, 
orphanages, poor people’s homes, prisons, 
etc., and am now assigned with a Red 
Cross man (a lawyer from Cleveland, 
who was on the Joint Distribution Com- 
mittee, and so has also had refugee 
experience) to the Allied Control Com- 
mission’s Sub-commission on Internees 
and Displaced Persons, Refugee Field 
Section, for this area. A long name, a 
new venture. We set up a hostel for 
refugees being sent down from the 
combat areas because their villages or 
farm homes were demolished, or they in 
danger. We got a partially bombed 
school, and have equipped it elegantly 
with straw, blankets, outdoor fireplaces, 
a disinfestation station, and food. Last 
week we started distributing the RC 
chapter-made clothing that is now arriv- 
ing. We gave the little ones knitted 
suits and beanies, the boys snowsuits or 
overalls and sweaters, the girls dresses or 
coats, the women dresses and shawls, 
the men sweaters and socks or flannel 
shirts. I wish you could have seen the 
transformation, from ragged shivering 
peasants to American-looking kids strut- 


ing proudly around, and smiling parents. 

I recently had a very interesting trip 
forward, to see how refugees who had 
been evacuated to mountain villages 
were getting on, and to deliver some 
food. The ride was something terrific: 
our truck tipped over, a bridge was out, 
for a while we were under fire; and one 
village we never did reach because there 
were trees and rocks across the road. 
In another the people had wheat, but 
the Germans had blown up their mill, 
and robbed their one drug store of all 
its supplies. There was snow on the 
mountains, so beautiful to look at, so 
cruelly cold, but in the sunshine it was 
warm, and we had a picnic lunch in a 
field, with the sound of guns in the 
distance. I am next going to the other 
end of the line, and see how the refugees 
are taken care of when they reach their 
reception area. We helped organize local 
committees to take care of them, and 
now want to follow through. We have 
had splendid co-operation from the 
Italian Red Cross nurses; they are pro- 
fessionally trained, but are all ladies who 
work voluntarily, and now that they are 
not needed militarily they are helping in 
these new fields we enlist their interest 
in. I have great respect for them. 

I have made friends with an Italian 
family, to whose beautiful home I go 
for dinner and music once a week. They 
have an incredible house, miraculously 
not damaged, with great paneled rooms, 
crystal chandeliers, antique furniture, 
countless paintings and rugs; their gaiety 
and charm and graciousness, and the 
exquisiteness of their baby and warmth 
of their hospitality are balm after dirt 
and cold and poverty. I am grateful to 
them for helping me know another side 
of Italy, for what I see is mostly the 
seamy side. This place is gradually 
taking on a little order; we actually have 
hot water three hours a day in our 
apartment (purely because it’s in the 
building with the RC officers’ club, 
which rates hot water for its showers) , 
and there are now RC movies at night. 
But it will be a long time before Italian 
cities get cleaned up, and have street 
cars and trains and heat again. The 
carabiniéri are proving useful—as well as 
picturesque, in their Napoleonic uni- 
forms and great tricornered hats—and 
I think AMG is doing a good job getting 
local agencies functioning again. Our 
soldiers get impatient at the people, 
especially their begging and dirt, but I 
suspect both are inevitable in poverty, 
and individually our men are tender- 
hearted and generous—touchingly so. 
So many of them gave Christmas parties 
for children, and give away their own | 
precious rations of sweets. 


Muorep Bor 
American Red Cross War Relief 
A.P.O, 782 
c/o Postmaster, New York City 


A vicar was visiting one of his poorer 
parishioners, an old woman afflicted with 
deainess, who expressed her great regrets 
at not being able to hear his sermons. 

Anxious to be sympathetic, he said, 
with self-deprecation: “You don’t miss 
much.” 

“So they tell me!” was the unexpected 


reply. —Toronto Star 
Someone, speaking of the U-boat 


menace, has just recalled a conversation 
Will Rogers had with a Navy man dur- 
ing the submarine activities of World 
War I. 

“As for me,’ Rogers told the Navy 
man, “I'd set the Atlantic Ocean ablaze 
and burn them all.” “But how can you 
do that?” the Navy man asked. 

“Look,” said Rogers, “I can only give 
you the idea. You fellows will have to 
work out the details..—Boston Globe. 


One California boy wrote a letter to 
Santa Claus in which he made some 
rather large demands in the matter of 
Christmas presents. He must have been 
aware of it, for he added this post- 
script: 

“Tf you can’t handle this deal let me 
know and I'll get in touch with Henry 
Kaiser.” —Boston Globe 


Good craftsmanship illuminates 
good writing. The books which 
you cherish should have integrity 


in form as well as content. 


Ue 


Are you planning a memorial gift 
of commemoration to your church, 
special editions, historical records, 


or presen tation volumes? 


Us 


PSS 


. For the best in book design and 


man ufacture, consult 


=]. O. Metcalf Company 
152 Purchase Street 
Boston 10 


M assachusetts 


UELTER MOOREAUTS with 
fresh Eveready Batteries 


“No, Clancy! You climb the trees and string the wire... 
let the WAC operate the telephone!” 


Jonjqe FOR RADIO BF 
“Tow: wewts-suz7** 

Wy tECTRIC GAMES:TOV? 
FRNS ann ornen.54”" 
°PERATED DEVICES 


Mucus of the extremely important field telephone equipment 
now used by the armed forces is powered by “Eveready” No. 6 
Dry Cells. So much, that the civilian supply of these standard 
batteries has been drastically reduced. Please conserve those 


you have. 


TRADE-MARK 


The more War Bonds you buy the sooner our 
boys will come home—and the better the country 
they'll come home to! 


The registered trade-marks “Eveready” and 
“Tgnitor” distinguish products of 
National Carbon Co., Inc. 
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THE FU TU Rig 


ANNUAL FRIENDS OF PROCTOR APPEAL 


~ HISTORY OF APPEAL 


Organized in 1931 to support Proctor Academy. 
About two hundred people contributed an average 
of $10 annually for a total of $21,000. 


HOW FUND IS USED 


The. proceeds have been used for scholarships, 
buildings, repairs and other current needs. 


WHO CONTRIBUTES 


Unitarians vitally interested in the future of this 
Unitarian school and parents of students in apprecia- 
tion of the unusual opportunities offered. 


PROCTOR WAR PROGRAM 


Long before Pearl Harbor the Proctor faculty 
worked out a revision of the school program to meet 
war needs, The major changes are as follows: 

A food conservation plan. 


Addition of summer school to help every boy 
graduate before the draft age. 


Farm program organized and conducted entirely 
by the boys and faculty. With the co-operation of 
local housewives, over seven thousand quarts of 
processed foods canned. 


Wing of the Civil Air Patrol to give boys military 
training and discipline. 

Addition of courses recommended by the armed 
services in Aeronautical Science, Physics, .Mathe- 


matics, Electricity, Mechanics, besides the regular- 


work in the shops and the traditional preparatory 
school subjects. 


POSTWAR NEEDS 


General refinishing and renewing of equipment. 
Completion of the Administration Building. 


Scholarships for able students in need. 
New machinery for the shops. 


Join the Friends of 
Proctor Association 


All contributions this year will be put aside for — 
Why not help to guarantee the ~ 
future of this oldest of Unitarian preparatory schools? 


postwar needs. 


Make checks payable to 
The Friends of Proctor Association 
Mail to: J. Hausry Guuicx, Headmaster 
Proctor Academy, Andover, N. H. 
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